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H By & thorough _— GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


of the ‘watural laws which 5 

govern the operations of di- t | ) | } 

gestion and nutrition, and by a ~ wy 
careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected (BREAKFAST) 
Céeoa, Mr. Ervrs has provided 
otf breakfast tables with a 4 

délicately flavoured beverage 

which may save us many 

heavy doctors’ bills.”—Civi Each Packet is Labelled— 


Service Gazette. 
six? Seouent JAMES EPPS & CO., HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, . 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BLECTRO SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
THEIR “REGISTERED” NOVELTIES, 
ALL OF BEST ELECTRO SILVER. 
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THE SWOODLAND” THE “RUSTIC” PATTERN THE “CELESTIAL” =| 
BREAKFAST CRUET. BUTTER DISH, BREAKFAST GRUET. | 
Very Chaste, Sis. 6d. With Richly Chased Cover, £2 2s. Much Admired, 453. 
AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ELECTRO SILVER PLATS AND CUTLERY 
POST FREE. LARGE SIZE DITTO, Is. 
A SEPARATE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FURNISHING TRONMONGERY FREE. 


MAPPIN a WEBB, MAPPIN «WEBB, MAPPIN a WEBB, | 


16, 77 & TE, Oxford Pesce 168, Norfolk Street, Mansion House Subdings 
LONDON. SHEFFIELD. CITY, LONDON. 
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Part XLIX., New Senres.—Janvary, 1873. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM & RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 


They restore tranquility to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole system. 
No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from 
ane the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery to health and 
comfort. 














of Cocoa. 


5 “‘A most delicious and valuable article.” 
“A packet can easily be obtained, and its 
delicaté flavour and fine aroma, ensure its 
supper.” —Standard. 
“Itis the very finest Cocoa ever offered | 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nou- | 
rishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured."—Morniny Post. | 
They 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 
adoption as a beverage for breakfast or 
to the public.”—Court Circular. 
restore the 


only requires to be mixed with boiling 
water to produce a delicious cup 


COCOA PASTE & MILK 





The 


public are 
informed these plas- 
ters have been established 
27 years. It is supposed and 
claimed they restore the elect- 
rical condition of the part where 
applied, by which pain and diseased 
actions cease. But we really know little 
on this subject, because the pro- 
perties of medicinal] agents can 
only be known by experience, 
and this has taught that 
whenever Allcock's Porous 
Plasters are applied 
they do 


withered hand, re- 
move the unsightly lump, 
lengthen the shorter leg, and 
restore the lame to walk. If 
you have a weak spot in your 
body, try a plaster; the cost is 
small, being twenty-seven half-pence 
only. No doubt they impart all 
the electricity of galvanism to 
thesystem needed. Webelieve 
this, for they make greater 
cures than are 
made by more 
costly appli- 
cations. 





ALLCOCK’S POROUS STRENGTHENING PLASTER. 
THESTIMONIAL. 


Happy are They, who Needing, Know. | ment, they have resorted to Allcock’s Porous Plasters when 


‘ . a ' _ | suffering in various ways, and have in every instance found 
We publish and refer with pleasure to the following high | relief. A lady of my acquaintance, who heard from me of 

testimonial of July 6, 1872:— .. | these plasters, has tried them with wonderful effect among 

<e Bene, AT OCR ac a. ——~ ee July 6, 1872. ae suffering poor. She + the Gumans for Conse great 

rs. 0., Liver . that she wrote to you to ask at what rate you co su 

“Gentlemen,—Some months ago I suffered severely from her with ‘plasters or the poor. In gnewering her question, 

lumbago, and could not walk without much pain and dif- | you kindly sent her a supply for gratuitous distribution. 

LE RA reer ad bE eh et AS 

" >| ando he poor, uty a a u 

*I have one on me at this moment which has wholly removed | these few ion. of which you ay ale any use you clokee. 

an affection similar to the one from which you are suffering.’ “J. H. WOODWARD.” 

I had.really never before heard of the plasters, but was so 

struck with what I heard that I immediately procured one 


’ 
and put it on. I found almost instantaneous relief; the ALLCOCK Ss POROUS PLASTERS 
pain and stiffness were gone in an hour, and have never | Are sold by all Druggists at 1s. 1}d. each, with full directions 
since returned. I may add that several friends, including | for use, or in any size to suit. ‘The yard Plaster is speciall 
an eminent physician, laughed at my account of my cure; | recommended for families and physicians. One yard equa 
more than one of them, however, including that physician, | 18 Plasters. Price 14s. per yard, 7s. 6d. per half yard, or 4s. 
have owned to me since that, in consequence of my state- | per quarter. 
Observe “ B. Brandreth” on the Government Stamp on Pills, without which they cannot be genuine. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE at 1s. 1éd. per box, 
WHOLESALE LONDON AGENTS 
Farringdon Street. F. NEWBERY and SONS 37, Newgate Street. 
0} hauge. R. H. MILLARD ana SONS 44, Barbican. 
150, Oxford Street. 
(Wholesale and Retail) : 
OOL. 





BARCLAY and SONS 
W. EDWARDS 


Principal AGENCY FOR GREAT BRITAIN. 
AT CHARLOT 


STRE 


' 
N.B.—A Plaster sent to any part of the country for 15 stamps. 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“For the BLOOD is the LIFE.’— 


See Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


CLARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIXTURE, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER. 
For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, cannot be too highly recommended. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Skin Diseases, and Sores of all kinds it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 
It Cures Old Sores, It Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, Cures Glandular Swellings, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Pace, Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, From whatever cause arising: 





As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. Thousands of Testimonials from all parts, 
in Bottles, 2s. 3d, each, and in cases, containing six bottles, 11s. each—sufficient to effect a permanent cure in the 


Sold 
t majority of long-standing cases.—BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the 
Onited k dom and the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps, 


nD b 
FJ GLARKE, Chemist, High Street, Lincoln. Wholesale: Ali Patent Medicine Houses. 


KINAHAN’S . LL... WHISKY. 


This celebrated/and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 


Note the Words “KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY” 
ON SEAL, LABEL, AND CORK. 
New Wholesale Depot, 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


QUININE WINE, 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE SICK AND WOUNDED DURING THE LATE WAR. 

The many and expensive formsin which this well-known medicine is administered toooften preclude its adoption as 
a general tonic. ‘he success which has attended “‘ WaTERS’ QUININE WINE” arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufacturer. Each wine glassful contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have WaTERs’ QUININE WINz, for the result of Chancery —— a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine at all in the Manufacture of his wine. 
All grocers sell WATERS’ QUININE WINE at 30s. per dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, London. 

AcEsts, LEWIS & Co., WORCESTER. 


“Aas 4 Peedi gam “| ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


eagereens pane oy that grey hair 

colou: permanentiy anatu rown 

or blaek the t it is touched by the EsTABLISHED ForTY YEARS 

<ye, benving it ~~. ona and = p As the MOST AGREEABLE and 
ge es pg ey EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 


5s. 6d., 10e. 6d., and 2le. Sample case Dp 
2s.6d. By post 40 stamps. / FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS. 


URICOMUS FLUID, for GOLDEN HAIR’ : Sold universally in pots at 
harmless as pure water, has the OPE. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d, 

astonishing power of quickly imparting a y 

rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any 


colour. Its patronage has caused many i \/ 
sy ono tr yp grea ow JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 


UNWIN & ALBERT if 
’ ‘i | BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 


24, PIOCADILLY, 
PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY 7@uewg PILLS. 
. Ts preparation is one of the benefits which the 


science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
mankind; for during the first twenty years of the present 
century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
romance; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 
is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from 
7 4E = —— samy in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims 
With wintry trials new ailments and old maladies will | this as one of the most important disco veries of the present 


declare their supremacy unless they be arrested at their | age. 
onset_and crushed in their infancy. HOLLOWAY’S| | These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 


MEDICINE presents a full and fell opposition te derange- | during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 


ment and disease, come whence or where it may. A few | attacking -— vital part. 
doses set delicate digestion in order, occasional doses secure | Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 1d. and 2s. 9d. 


health, and a prolonged course rectifies organic disturbauces. | the box. 


ASTOUNDING CURES 
Of INDIGESTION, WIND, BILE, GOUT,RHEUMATISM & IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD, are daily achieved by 


RICHARDS HEALTH RESTORER 


A VEGETABLE PILL. Of all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d., or from 24, Featherstone Buildings, W.C., for 14 or 33 stamps. 
x ee 


























None genuine unless signed 


















































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. Crown 8vo, with Forty-two Illustrations by TENNIEL, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. The 
same in French, German, and Italian, each 6s. Thirty-seventh Thousand. 


Through the Looking-Glass, and What Alice Found 


THERE. By LEWIS CARROLL. With Fifty Illustrations by TENNIEL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
6s. Twenty-ninth Thousand. 
NEW BOOK BY E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. 


Tales at Tea-Time. Fairy Stories. 
With Illustrations by W. BRUNTON. Crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. [Second Edition this day. 
“ These tales ought to be every whit as popularas ‘ Moonshine,’ and certainly can be as highly commended.” —Standard. 


Ribbon Stories. 


By Lady BARKER. With Illustrations by C.O. MURRAY. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s. 6d. (Phis day. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.”"—THIS DAY. 


P’s and Q’s; or, the Question of Putting Upon. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YonGE: With Illustrations by C.O. MURRAY. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s. 64. 


The Runawa ay. 
By the Author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” A Story for the Young. Illustrated by J. LAW SON. Globe 
8vo, gilt, 4s. dd. (This day. 


In the Golden Shell: a Story of Palermo. 


By LINDA MAZINA. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s, 6d [This day. 


The Good Voices: a Child’s Guide to the Bible. 


By the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., a Master of the City of London School. With upwards of Fifty Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s [This day. 


The History of Prince Perrypets. 
A Fairy Tale. By LOUISA KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN. With Eight Illustrations by WEIGAND. New 
Edition. Crown 4to, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 














Now ready, Second Edition, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


ARRANGED AND PRINCIPALLY COMPOSED BY 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmasier of the Hertfordshire Church Choral 
Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 


WITH 


FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, Xe. 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d. ; postage, 34d. 
TUNES ONLY. Suitable for * Hymns Ancient and Modern," “The People’s Hymnal,” and 
all the modern Hy: ——— Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 
SAME. cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
WORDS OF HYM S ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


CROSBY'S THE ANTI-LANCET, 


BALSAMIC IMPORTANT FACTS. 


It is now admitted by every well-educated medical man 
OUGH E 3 il x IR. that depression of nervous is the cause and con- 
sequence of disease and death—a truth which was publicly 

made known in the “* ANTI-LANCET” nearly thirty years 


Of this work mere than half a million copies have 
” SPECIALLY ee al published. Respecting it, the late distinguished 


author, Sheridan Knowles, observed :—/¢ will be gn in- 
BY SEVERAL EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND BY po panda do Guatp putea ake cam tend Gua tah? 


From this book—which contains 168 pages—Invalids suf- 

DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, cae = iy ol eo egy 
Author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” and has been used with the | Chitis, monary Consumption, Rheumatism, Sout, an 

most signal success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, all ——- Pm with —Z, oan See ’ 

Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweat of Consumption, Spitting ome _s fee y by the depr i in 

of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the irite, en eS by mental or physical toil, Pee in ay 


Throat and Chest. th o 
> : ; the nervous, and the aged. A copy may be obtained gratis 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine of t ble Chemist, or oh rect from the Author, 


Dealers, in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lis. each, and 
Dr. ROOKE, Scarsorovenx, 


Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 
¢@= Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
ee tare Se vee a copy of which | oy forwarding address and two penny stamps for postage. 


CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
DR. JI. COLLIS BROWN B’S 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 
CHLORODYNSE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c, 


From Lorp Francis Conyneuam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 

“ Lord Francis Conyngham, who thistime last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, 
and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have haljf-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch 
from her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been r: gs fi 
and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODY NE.” —See Lancet, 1st December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

CauTton.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis BROWNE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORUDYNE; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854, 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.each. Noneis genuine without the words “ Dr.J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 36, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
3 vols, 


“ Mr. Trollope has builded the tower of his literary achievements yet three volumes higher; still it shows no signs 
of tottering, for these last bricks laid upon its high battlements are well nigh as good a sample as those which bear the 
weight of the structure. ‘The Eustace Diamonds’ may fearlessly invite comparison with any of Mr. Trollope’s earliest 
and best known novels.”—Z'imes, Oct. 30, 1872. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introduction by W. W. Story, 


Author of “Roba di Roma.” Containing 246 beautiful Illustrations. Forming a magnificent Volume, in super- 
royal 4to, price £3. 


The OCEAN, ATMOSPHERE, and LIFE. Being the Second Series 


of & Descriptive History of the Life of the Globe. By ELISEE RECLUS. Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures. 
and 27 Maps printed in Colours. 2 vols. large demy 8vo, price 26s. [This day. 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the CHINESE EMPIRE. B 


LOUIS DE CARNE, Member of the Commission of Exploration of the Mekong. Demy 8vo, with Map and 
Thi 

















Illustrations, price 16s (This day. 
The HUMAN RACE. By Louis Figuier. With 248 Engravings 
on Wood and Eight Chromo-lithographs. Demy 8vo, price 18s. (This day. 


A DOG of FLANDERS, and other STORIES. By Ouida, Author 


of “ Puck,” “ Folle-Farine,” &c, Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 

















FOR 





GLASS SHADES. 
— GLASS FLOWER VASES, 


Glass Flower Troughs, 
AND 
SILVERED GLASS PLATEAUX 
‘Dinner Table Decoration. 


FERN CASES, AQUARIA, 
AND WINDOW CONSERVATORIES. 


CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





KAYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Indulgence of the appetite is often followed with dys- 
pepsia, indigestion, headache, and other stomach complaints, 


The prompt use of 
KAYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS 


will give immediate relief, and prove a most efficacious 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 


Medicine, at 1s. 1}d., Ss. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 





| restorative. 
| 





FOR PRESENTS. 


Gold, Ivory, and the richest hues of shells. 
in France and abroad 


de Lafayette. 


EXQUISITE NOVELTIES in CHINA 
Tinted with the colours of Emerald, Mother o’ Pearl, 


n 
J. BRIANCHON AINE, 400, Strand, near to 
Vaudeville Theatre. Manufactory in Paris, 222, Rue 














Now ready, price Fourpence, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


ENTITLED 


~~ ConTENTs. 

m's Day Camp. The Queer Clock. 
The Fate of Madame Cabanel. A wit o' the Wisp. 
Jingling Geordie. Ursula's Mate. 
Sister Johanna’s Story. 





To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway 


Bookstalls. 


DOOM’S DAY CAMP, 


OWLAN is 
CASSAR () 
36,7106. 


FOR ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 








DONTO ZS 


a e 
EATH. 
FOR Ti Sener on akan 
FOR Ro WLAND’S ODONTO. 
USE SYMINGTON’S 


PATENT PEA FLOUR. 


It is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires no 
boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of rich soup. 


Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 











hey PRESENTS for the NEW YEAR.—High-class 

Music for Students and others. To be had, gratis and 
postage free, a LIST of 400 CLASSICAL WORKS, bound, at 
ay, A reduced prices. Published only by ROBERT COCKS 
and Co. 





1. bated SONGS and BALLADS. all post free at half price 
in stamps:— 

My Mother Among the Angels. F. Abt. 3s. 

Aunie. F. Abt. 3s. 

Angels’ Visits. F. Abt. 3s. 

The Old Sweet Story. Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 3s. 

A Rose in Heaven. F. Abt. No.1 in F., No. 2 in G., 4s. each. 

A Rose in Heaven. Duet, Soprano, and Contralto, 4s. 

You Ask me fora Song. Anne Fricker. 3s. 

Only One to Bless and Cheer Me. W.T. Wrighton. 4s. 

Not a Sparrow Falleth. F.Abt. (Sacred). 3s. 

He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. F.Abt. (Sacred). 3e. 

God Bless the Prince of Wales. B. Richard. 4s. 

Ditto, as a Four-part Song, new edition, post free for four stamps. 


EW PIANO MUSIC. Just issued. 
Meeting of the Waters. B. Richards. 4s. 
The Thorn. (Shield). Geo. F. West. 4s. 
Moonlit Waters. W.S.Rockstro, 4s. 
Those Evening Bells. Geo. F. West. 4s. 
The Shamrock. (Irish Airs). J. Pridham. 3s. 
Evening. Nocturne. B. Richards. 3s. 
The Joyful Peasant. (Schumann). Geo. F. West. 3s. 
The Thistle. (Scotch Airs). J. Pridham. 3s. 
All at half price, post free, in stamps. 


HE SHAMROCK. Fantasia on Irish Airs, for the Piano- 
forte. By J. PRIDHAM. 3s. 


HE THISTLE. Fantasia on Scotch Airs, for the Piano- 
forte. By J. PRIDHAM. 3s. 


HE OLD SWEET STORY. Song. Wordsby REA. Music 
by Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. Worthington BLISS). 3s ; 

free by post for 18 stamps. 

“Is peculiarly sweet and plaintive. One of those songs which 

grow upon you, and fix themselves in your memory,”—Vide 

Liverpool Albion. 


London: Sole Publishers, ROBERT COCKS and Co., New 





Burlington Street. Order of all Booksellers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
APPOINTED by ROYAL DIPLOMA to H.M. the QUEEN of SPaIy 
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THe ALBERTA” Unequatteo SILENT N 

LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, {mv 

The “EXCELSIOR” FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This celebrated Machine is unrivalled fer strength and Beauty of Stitch. Price Six Guineas. 

HAND MACHINES, from 30s. The “PRIMA DONNA” {Siuttio itacnine} 84g DREA! 
WHIGHT and MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, London, my! 4 
. MY 01 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S cB 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. THE B 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. PIN’ 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. AP 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL and Co.’s, and see that you have none other than thei =, 
GENUINE Articles. <— 
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NEW SONGS. 


DREAM OF ANGELS, LITTLE ONE. 


By FRANZ ABT. 4s. One of the celebrated composer’s 
most charming songs. 


MY OWN TRUE LOVE. By VIRGINIA 
GABRIEL. 4s. Equal in beauty to her favourite 
songs, “ Only” and “ Weary.” 


THE RAFT. Descriptive Song. By CIRO 
PINSUTI. 4s. “ Contraltos will hail this highly dramatic 
and forcible song or scenaasa boon. It is rarely that 
anything of such importance is produced for this 
voice.”— Queen, July 27. 


THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. By 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 4s. Sung by Miss Ferrari. 


THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. By W. C. 
LEVEY. This popular song may be had in C, E flat. 
and F. Also for Piano, by KUHE, 4s.; ROCHARD, 2s, 


ILOVE MY LOVE. By CIRO PINSUTI. 


4s. “Signor Pinsuti has produced nothing happier than 
the fresh, brilliant song before us. It istuneful without 
being commonplace, and it is acoomplished in masterly 
fashion.” — Queen. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. By W. KUHE. 


4s. W. C. Levey’s attractive melody admirably 
arranged. 
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ESMERALDA. By W. KUHE. 4s, “A 


very brilliant arrangement of Mr. Levey’s capital and 
most popular song, in Mr. Kuhe’s elegant and highly 
approved style.” —Queen. 


HEART FREE. By BERTHOLD TOURS. 
3s. Mr. ReEcr’s Waltz Melody from “ Ali Baba” forms 
a pretty piece. 


PALESTINE. Grand March. By E. L. 


HIME. 4s. This favourite March is frequently played 
by the band of the Royal Horse Guards. 


DANCE MUSIC. 


UNDER THE MISTLETOE. Juvenile 
Quadriile.e By CHARLES GODFREY. 4s. This 
quadrille on popular melodies, arranged by Mr. Godfrey 
most attractively, and with a pretty illustrated title- 
page, cannot fail to be in great request. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE QUADRILLE. 
By W. C. LEVY. 4s. The most successful quadrille 
of, the season. 


ESMERALDA WALTZES. By CHARLES 


GODFREY. 4s. On W. C. Levey’s “ Esmeralda,” 





SOLD AT HALF PRICE. 


“The Dear Emerald Isle,” and “‘The Magic of Music,’ 
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SPECIAL NEW YEAR’S NUMBER 
COLBURN’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 
W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, Pu.p., &c. 
With Four full-page Illustrations by Wallis Mackay, 
Engraved by F. Wentworth. 


And the following ORIGINAL STORIES, com- 
Plete in themselves: 


1. LOVE MAKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
Illustrated). 

E HOUSE IN STAMFORD STREET. 

3. LADY MOUNT EDGECOMBE. 

> WN’S yore" (Lllusirated), 


D 
, WN AMONG THE DEAD. 
7. PANTOMIME NIGHT (Illustrated). 
8. GRANNIE’S DREAM. 


As also the Opening Chapters of a NEW SERIAL STORY, 
“FAIRY FENELLA.” An Irish Story. 


(Illustrated), 















| LONDON: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, FLEET STREET. 
And at all Bookstalls and Railway Stations. 











Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, One Shilling 
(Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


THE CANTICLES, &c., 


AND 


PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red 
Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 3d. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—Ist. The due 
emphasis and force of the words; and 2ndly. The exigencies 
of vocalisation. 


The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, 


obviating the great inconvenience of finding each Psalm, 
and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, L Place, Eaton Square, and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent en. 
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THE PERFECTION OF. PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “‘ GLOBE ” says :—‘‘ TayLor Brorugrs, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this finest of aj} 
species of the THroBRomA, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY OTHER COCOA in the 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, 


distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA abeve all others. 
“ For HOMCZOPATHS and INVALIDS we could not recommend a more agreeable er valuable beverage,” 


Sold in tin lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 








FOR LADIES ONLY. 


IS THE MOST DURABLE AND SATISFACTORY TRIMMING FOR 
LADIES’, CHILDRENS’ AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 


None are genuine without the Name of J. & 1. CASH. Sold bv Dreners evervwhere. 


-MORISON'’S- 


minnie? 40 


VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES. 
Prepared at the BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Fifty years’ use of these Medicines by the public has proved their efficacy and virtues, and the truth of Mr. Morison's 
theory as to the cure of diseéses. Being composed only of Vegetable Matter or Medicinal Herbs, they are found by 
EXPERIENCE to be HARMLESS to the MOST TENDER AGB, or the weakest frame, under every stage of human suffering; 
the most pleasant and benign in their operation ever offered to the world; and at the same time, the most certain in 
searching out the root of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a cure, if within the reach of human means. 

The Medicines consist of three sorts, tending to the same purpose—that is, to cleanse and purify the blood and 
fluids. They are named :— 

No. 1 Morison’s Pills. No. 2 Morison’s Pills, The V table Aperient Powder. 

All persons making use of the Medicine are referred to Mr. Morison’s work, the “ Morisoniana,” which is to be had 
from the Agents and Booksellers ; also to the directions wrapped round each box. Sold in boxes at 7$d., 18. 14d., 2s. 9a, 
and 4s. 6d.; family packets lis. each. Also the Vecetable Aperient Powders. is. 14d per box. 

MORISON'S UNIVERSAL OINTMENT. 

This Ointment is recommended as the best external application in all cages of Wounds, Cutaneous Eruptions, &e. 
In pots, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 

Morison's Pills, Powders, and Ointment are sold by the Hygeian Agents, Chemists, and Medicine Vendors generally. 


THE GREAT WESTERN HOTEL 


(Swow Hitt Srartion), 
BIRMINGHAM. 


“One of the most elegant, comfortable, and economical hotels in the three kingdoms.” 
—The Field, July 31, 1869. 

“From experience gained by repeated visits, we are happy to he able to testify to the 
exceeding comfort of this hotel. We have much pleasure in recommending it.”— Zhe 
Engineer, October 14, 1870. 

“An establishment remarkable for its able management, reasonable charges, and 
general comfort.”—Bell’s Life, June 17, 1871. 

“One of the most comfortable hotels in the kingdom.”— The Architect, Oct. 28, 1872. 
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WILLING TO DIE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE AND THE KEY.” 
nails 


CHAPTER XVII. LEMUEL BLOUNT. 


NeExT morning, at about half-past ten, as 
laura and I sat in our breakfast-room, a 
|hired carriage with two horses, which had 
evidently been driven ata hard pace, passed 
four window at a walk. The driver, who 
| was leading his beasts, asked a question of 
Thomas Jones, who was rolling the gravel 
on the court-yard before the window; and 
| then he led them round the corner toward 
the steward’s house. 
The carriage was empty ; but in another 
| minute it was followed by the person whom 
we might presume to have been its occu- 
pant. He turned towards our window as 
|he passed, so that we had a full view of 
| this new visitor. 
> He was a man who looked past sixty, 
'slow-paced, and very solemn; he was 
| dressed in a clumsy black suit ; his face 
was large, square, and sallow; his cheek 
‘and chin were smoothly shorn and blue. 
| His hat was low-crowned, and broad in the 
‘brim. He had a cotton umbrella in his 
big-gloved hand, and a coloured pocket- 
handkerchief sticking out of his pocket. A 
| great bunch of seals hung from his watch- 
| chain under his black waistcoat. He was 
| walking so slowly that we had wo difficulty 
| in observing these details; and he stopped 
| before the hall- door, as if doubtful whether 
“he should enter there. A word, however, 
| from Thomas Jones, set him right, and he 
| in turn disappeared round the corner. 
We did not know what to make of this 
| figure, whom we now conjectured to have 
come in quest of the shipwrecked stranger. 
Thomas Jones ran round before him to 
the door of the steward’s house, which he 





opened ; and the new-comer thanked him 


with a particularly kind smile. 


He knocked on chance at the door to 
the right, and the voice of our unknown | 


est told him to come in. 


“Oh, Mr. Blount!” said the young gen- | 


tleman, rising, hesitating, and then tender- 
ing his hand very respectfully, and looking 
in the sensible, vulgar face of the old 


man as if he were by no means sure how |} 


that tender might be received. “I hope, 
sir, I have not quite lost your friendship. 


I hope I retain some, were it ever so little, | 


of the goodwill youonce bore me. I hope, 
at least, that you will allow me to say I am 
glad to see you; I feel it,” 

The old man bowed his head, 
it a little on one side while the stranger 
spoke; it was the attitude of listening 
rather than of respect. 


raised his head again. The young man 
smiled faintly, and still extended his hand, 
looking very pale. 

Mr. Blount did not smile in answer ; his 
countenance was very sombre, one might 
say sad. 


““T never yet, sir, refused the hand of | 


any man living when offered to me in 
sincerity, especially that of one in whom I 
felt, I may say, at one time a warm in- 
terest, although he may have given me 
reason to alter the opinion I then enter- 
tained of him.” 

Thus speaking, he gravely took the 
young man’s hand, and shook it in a 
thoughtful, melancholy way, lowering his 
head again as he had done before. 


“T don’t ask how my uncle feels towards 


said the young man, half inquiringly. 
answered his visitor. 


me,’ , 
“You need not,” 


“T am at all events very much obliged | 


to you,” said the young man, humbly, 
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holding | 


When the young | 
gentleman had done speaking, his visitor | 
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“for your friendship, Mr. Blount. There 
is, I know, but one way of interesting your 
sympathy, and that is by telling you 
frankly how deep and true my repentance 
is; how I execrate wy ingratitude ; how I 
deplore my weakness and criminality.” 
He paused, looking earnestly at the old 
man, who, however, simply bowed his head 
again, and made no comment. 

“T can’t justify anything I have done ; 
but in my letter I ventured to say a few 
words in extenuation,” he continued. “I 
don’t expect to soften my uncle’s just re- 


sentment, but I am most anxious, Mr. | 
Blount, my best friend on earth, to recover | 


something, were it ever so little, of the 
ground I have lost in your opinion.” 

“Time, sir, tries all things,” answered 
the new-comer, gently; “if you mean to 
lead a new life you will have opportunity 
to prove it.” 

“Was my uncle softened, ever so little, 
when he heard that the Conway Castle had 
gone down ?” asked the young man, after a 
short silence. 

“T was with him at breakfast when the 


morning paper brought the intelligence,” | 


said Mr. Blount. “I don't recollect that 


he expressed any regret.” 


“TI dare say; I can quite suppose it; I 
ought to have known that he was pleased 
rather.”’ 

“No; I don’t think he was pleased. I 


rather think he exhibited indifference,” | 


answered Mr. Blount. 

With some grim remarks I believe the 
young man’s uncle had received the sudden 
news of his death. 

‘Did my uncle see the letter I wrote to 
you, Mr. Blount ?” 

“No.” 

* And why not?” 

“You will not think, I hope, that I 
would for any consideration use a phrase 
that could wound you unnecessarily when 
I tell you ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Your letter mentioned that you had 
lost your papers and money in the ship. 


Now if it should turn out that you had, | 


” 


in short, misstated anything 
“Told a lie, you mean,” interrupted the 
young man, his face growing white, and his 
eyes gleaming. 
“It would have been discourteous in me 


to say so, but such was my meaning,” he | 


answered with a very kind look. “It has 
been one object with me during my life to 
reconcile courtesy with truth. I am happy 
in the belief that I have done so, and I 


believe during a long life I have never once 
offended against the laws of politeness. Had 
you deceived him so soon again it would 
have sunk you finally and for ever. | 
thought it advisable, therefore, #0 give you 
an opportunity of reconsidering the state. 
ments of your letter before committing 
you by placing them before him as fact.” 

The young man flushed suddenly. It 
was his misfortune that he could not re. 
sent suspicion, however gross, although he 
might wince under the insult, all the more 
that it was just. 

Rather sulkily he said : 

“T can only repeat, sir, that I have not 
a shilling, nor a cheque; I left.every paper 
and every farthing I possessed in my de- 


spatch-box, in my berth. Of course, I can’t | 


prove it; I can only repeat that every 


guinea I had in the world has gone to the | 


bottom.” 
Mr. Blount raised his head. His square 
face and massive features confronted the 


younger man, and his honest brown eyes | 


| were fixed upon him with a grave and un- 
disguised inquiry. 
“T don’t say that you have any cer- 


tainty of recovering a place in your uncle’s | 
| esteem, but the slightest prevarication in | 


matters of this kind, would be simply 
suicidal. Now, I ask you, sir, on your 


honour, did no part of your money, or of | 
your papers, go by rail either to Bristol or | 


to London ?” 


“Upon my honour, Mr. Blount, not a | 
I had only about ten pounds in | 


farthing. 
| gold, all the rest was in letters of credit 


and cheques; and, bad as I am, I should | 


scarcely be fool enough to practise a trick, 


| have stopped payment of them; probably, 
| he has done so.” 
“JT see you understand something of 
business, sir.” 
“T should have understood a great deal 


more, Mr. Blount, and been a much better | 


| man, if I had listened to you long ago. I 


hope, in future, to be less my own adviser, | 


and more your pupil.” 


listened attentively, but made no answer. 
“ Your letter followed me to Chester,” 
said Mr. Blount, after an interval. 
| received it last night. 
when I saw him last; and my letter, telling 
him that you are still living, may not reach 
him, possibly, for some days. 





























which, from its nature, must be almost in- | 
stantaneously self-exposed. My uncle could | 


To this flattering speech the old man | 


He was in London | 


Thus, you | 
see, you would have the start of him, if I | 
may so describe it, without rudeness; and | 
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you are aware he has no confidence in you; 
and, certainly, if you will permit me to say 
so, he ought not to have any. I have a note 
of the number of the cheque ; you can write 
a line saying that you have lost it, and 
requesting that payment may be stopped ; 
and I will enclose it to Messrs. Dignum 
and Budget.” 

“There’s pen and ink here; I'll do it 
this moment. I thought you had renounced 
me also; and I was going to write again to 
try you once more, before taking to the 
high road,” he said, with dismal jocularity. 

It wrung the pride of the young man 
sorely to write the note. But the bitter pill 
was swallowed; and he handed it, but with 
signs of suppressed anger, to Mr. Blount. 

“That will answer perfectly,” said the 
clumsy man in black. 

“It enables you to stop that cheque by 
this post, without first seeing my uncle; 
and it relieves you,” said the young man, 
with bitter and pitiless irony, “of the folly 
of acting in the most trifling matter upon 
my word of honour. It is certainly making 
the most of the situation. I have made 
one great slip—a crime, if you like-——” 

“Quite so, sir,’”’ acquiesced Mr. Blount, 
with melancholy politeness. 

“Under great momentary temptation,” 
continued the young man, “and without 
an idea of ultimately injuring any human 
being to the amount of a single farthing. 
I'm disowned; any one that pleases may 
safely spit in my face. I’m quite aware 
how I stand in this infernal pharisaical 
world.” 

Mr. Blount looked at him, gravely, but 
made him no answer. The young gentle- 
man did not want to quarrel with Mr. 
Blount just then. He could not afford it. 

“T don’t mean you, of course,” he said; 
“vou have been always only too much my 
friend. Iam speaking of the world; you 
know, quite well, if this unlucky thing 
takes wind, and my uncle’s conduct toward 
me is the very thing to set people talking 
and inquiring, I may as well take off my 
hat to you all, drink your healths in a 
glass of prussic acid, and try how a trip 
to some other world agrees with me.” 

“You are speaking, of course, sir, in 
jest,” said Mr. Blount, with some disgust 
in his grave countenance; “but I may 
mention that the unfortunate occurrence 
is known but to your uncle and to me, and 
to no other person on earth. You bear 
the name of Marston—you'll excuse me 
for reminding you, sir—and upon tha 
point he is sensitive and imperious. He 


| on embarking at Southampton. 





considered, sir, that your bearing that 
name, if I may so say, without being sup- 
posed guilty of a rudeness, would slur it ; 
and, therefore, you'll change it, as arranged, 
It would 
be highly inexpedient to annoy your uncle 
by any inadvertence upon this point. Your 
contemplating suicide would be—you will 
pardon the phrase—cowardly and impious. 
Not, indeed, if I may so say consistently 
with the rules of politeness,” he added, 
thoughtfully, “that your sudden removal 
would involve any loss to anybody, except, 
possibly, some few Jews, and people of that 
kind.” 

“Certainly—of course. You need not 
insist upon that! I feel my degradation, 
I hope, sufficiently. It is not his fault, at 
least, if I don’t.” 

“ And, from myself, I suggest that he 
will be incensed, if he learns that you are 
accepting the hospitality of Mr. Ware’s 
house. I think, sir, that men of the world, 
especially gentlemen, will regard it, if the 
phrase be not discourteous, in the light of 
a shabby act.” 

“Shabby, sir! what do you mean by 
shabby ?” said Mr. Marston, flaming up. 

“T mean, sir—you'll excuse me— paltry ; 
don’t you see?—or mean. His feelings 
would be strongly excited by your par- 
taking of Mr. Ware’s hospitality.” 

“ Hospitality ! Shelter, you mean ; slates, 
walls—little more than they give 2 beast in 
a pound! Why, I don’t owe them a crust, 
or a cup of tea. I get everything from the 
hotel, there, at Cardyllion; and Mr. Ware 
is a thousand miles away !” 

“T speak of it simply as a question of 
expediency, sir. He will be inflamed against 
you, if he hears you have, in ever so small 
a matier, placed yourself under an obliga- 
tion to Mr. Ware.” 

“ But he need not hear of it; why should 
you mention it ?” 

“T cannot practise reserve with a man 
who treats me with unlimited confidence,” 
he answered, gently. “ Why should you 
not go to the hotel ?” 

“IT have no money.” 

“ But you get everything you want there 
on credit ?” 

“Well, yes, that’s true; but it would 
scarcely do to make that move; I have 
been as ill as ever I was in my life since 
that awful night on the rocks down there. 
You can have no idea what it was; and 
the doctor says I must keep quiet. It 
isn’t worth wiile moving now; so soon as 
I have funds, I'll leave this.” 
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“T will lend you what you require, with 
much pleasure, sir,”’ proffered Mr. Blount. 

“Well, thanks, it is not very much, and 
it’s hard to refuse; one feels such a fool 
without a shilling to give to a messenger, 
or to the servants; I haven’t even a fee for 
the doctor who has been attending me. 

Determined by this pathetic appeal, Mr. 
Blount took a bank-note of ten pounds 
from his purse, and lent it to Mr. Marston. 

“ And, I suppose, you'll remove forth- 
with to the hotel,” he said. 

“The moment I feel equal to it,” he re- 
plied. “Why, d it, don’t you think 
I’m ready to go, when I’mable? I—I 


Don’t mind me, pray. Your looks reprove | 


me. I’m shocked at myself when I use 
those phrases. I know very well that I 
have just escaped by a miracle from death. 
I feel how utterly unfit I was to die; and, 
I assure you, I’m not ungrateful. You 
shall see that my whole future life will be the 
better for it. I’m not the graceless wretch 
I have been. One such hour as preceded 
my scaling that rock out there is a lesson 
for a life. You have often spoken to me 
on the subjects that ought to interest us 
all. I mean when I was a boy. Your 
words have returned upon me. You de- 
rive happiness from the good you do others. 
I thought you had cast your bread upon the 
waters to see it no more ; but you have found 
it at last. Iam very grateful to you.” 

Did Mr. Marston believe that good | 
people are open, in the matter of their | 
apostleship, to flattery, as baser mortals are 
in matters of another sort? It was to bé 
hoped that Mr. Marston felt half what he 
uttered. His words, however, did pro- 
duce a favourable and a pleasant impression 
upon Mr. Blount. 

His large face beamed for a moment with 
honest gratification. His eyes looked full 


upon him as if the benevolence of his | 


inmost heart spoke out through them. 
“If anything can possibly please him, 
sir, in connexion with you,” said Mr. 


Blount, with all his customary suavity and | 


unconscious bluntness, “it will be to learn 
that recent events have produced a salutary 
impression and a total change in you. Not | 


me to the post-office—Richard Marston, 
I suppose ?” 

** Just so, sir, Richard Marston.” 

Mr. Blount had risen, and stood gravely, 
prepared to take his leave. 

“TI have kept you a long time, Mr. 
Blount ; will you take anything ?” 

Mr. Blount declined refreshments. 

“T must leave you now, sir; there is a 
crisis in every life. What has happened 
you is stupendous ; the danger and the de- 
liverance. That hour is past. May its 
remembrance be with you ever—day and 
night. Do not suppose that it can rest in 
your mind without positive consequences. 
It must leave you a great deal better ora 
great deal worse. Farewell, sir.” 

So they parted. 

Mr. Marston seemed to have lost all his | 
spirits and half his energy in that inter- 
view. He sat motionless in the chair, into 
which he had thrown himself, and gazed | 
listlessly on the floor in a sulky reverie. At | 
length he said: ] 

“That is a most unpleasant old fellow; | 
I wish he was not so unscrupulously ad- 
dicted to telling truth.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. IDENTIFIED. 





Ir was a gloomy day; I had left Laura | 
Grey in the room we usually occupied, | 
| where she was now alone, busy over some | 


of our accounts. I dare say her thoughts | 
now and then wandered into speculations | 
| respecting the identity of the visitor who 
| the night before evaded her recognition, if | 
| indeed he was recognisable by her at all. 
| Her doubts were now resolved. The | 
| room door opened, and the tenant of the | 
| steward’s house entered coolly, and ap- 
| proached the table where she was sitting. | 
| Laura Grey did not rise; she did not |) 
| speak ; she sat, pen in hand, staring at him | 
as if she were on the point of fainting. 
The star-shaped scar on his forehead, 
| fixed there by some old fracture, and his | 
| stern and energetic features, were now dis- | 
tinctly before her. I 
| He kept his eye fixed upon her, and | 
| smiled, dubious of his reception. 
“IT saw you, Miss Grey, yesterday after- | 




















that I suppose he cares very much; but | noon, though you did not see me. I avoided || 
I’m glad to have to represent to him any- | your eye then; but it was idle supposing | 
thing favourable in this particular case. I | that I could centinue even a few days | 
mean to return to London direct, and if | longer in this place without your seeing | 
your uncle is still there you shall hear in a me. I came last night with my mind made | 
day or two—at all events very soon; but I | up to reveal myself, but I put it off till we | 
wish you were in the hotel.”’ should be to ourselves, as we now are. [I | 

“Well, I'll go to the hotel if they can | saw you half guessed me, but you weren't | 
put me up. I'll go at once; address to | sure, and I left you in doubt.” 
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He approached till his hands rested upon 
the table opposite, and said, with a very 
| stern and eager face : 

“Miss Grey, upon my honour, upon my 
soul, if I can give you an assurance which 
can bind a gentleman, I entreat you to 
believe me. I shan’t offer one syllable con- 
trary to what I now feel to be your wishes. 
|| Ishan’t press you, I shan’t ask you to hear 
|| me upon the one subject you say you ob- 
|| ject to. You allege that I have done you 
| awrong. I will spare no pains to redress 

it. I will do my utmost in any way you 

please to dictate. I will do all this, I swear 
|| by everything a gentleman holds most 
| sacred, upon one very easy condition.” 
| He paused. He was leaning forward, 
| his dark eyes were fixed upon her with a 
piercing gaze. 

She did not, or could not, speak. She 
was answering his gaze with a stare wilder 

| and darker, but her very lips were white. 

“I know I have stood in your way; I 

| admit I have injured you, not by accident ; 
| it was with the design and wish to injure 
| you, if the endeavour to detach a fellow 
like that be an injury. You shall for- 
give me; the most revengeful woman can 
forgive a man the extravagances of his 
| jealousy. I am here to renounce all, to 

retrieve everything. I admit the injury; 
_ it shall be repaired.” 

She spoke now for the first time, and 
said hardly above her breath : 

“It’s irreparable. It can’t be undone— 
quite irreparable.” 

“When I undertake a thing I do it; I'll 
do this at any sacrifice—yes, at any, of 
pride or opinion. Suppose I go to the 
persons in question, and tell them that 
they have been deceived, and that I de- 
ceived them, and now confess the whole 
thing a tissue of lies ?” 

“You'll never do that.” 

“By Heavens, as I stand here, I'll do it. 
Do you suppose I care for their opinion in 
comparison with a real object? I’ll do it. 
I'll write and sign it, in your presence ; 
you shall have it to lock up in that desk, 
and do what you please with it, upon one 
condition.” 

A smile of incredulity lighted Laura 
Grey’s face faintly, as she shook her head. 

“You don’t believe me, but you shall. 
Tell me what will satisfy you—what prac- 
ticable proof will convince you. I'll set 
you right with them. You believe in a 
Providence. Do you think I was saved 

| from that wreck for nothing ?” 
| Laura Grey looked down upon her desk ; 











his fierce eyes were fixed on her with in- 
tense eagerness, for he thought he read in 
her pale face and her attitude signs of com- 
pliance. It needed, he fancied, perhaps 
but a slight impulse to determine her. 

“Tl do it all; but, as I told you, on one 
condition.” 

There was a silence for a time. 
still watching her intently. 

“Let us both be reasonable,” he re- 
sumed. “Iought, I now know, to have 
seen long ago, Miss Grey, that there was 
no use in my talking to you as I did. I 
have been mad. There’s the whole story; 
and now I renounce it all. I despair; it’s 
over. I'll give you the very best proof of 
that. I shall devote myself to another, and 
you shall aid me. Pray, not a word, till 
you have heard me out; that’s the con- 
dition. If you accept it, well. If not, so 
sure as there is life in me, you may regret 
it.” 

“ There’s nothing more you can do I care 
for now,” she broke out with a look of 
agony. “Oh, Heaven help me!” 

“You'll find there is,” he continued, 
with a quiet laugh. ‘* You can talk as long 
as you please when your turn comes. Just 
hear me out. I only want you to have the 
whole case before you. I say you can help 
me, and you shall. I’ma very good fellow 
to work with, and a bitter one to work 
against. Now,one moment. I have made 
the acquaintance of a young lady whom I 
wish to marry. Upon my sacred honour, 
I have no other intention. She is poor; 
her father is over head and ears in debt; 
she can never have a guinea more than two 
thousand pounds. It can’t be sordid, you'll 
allow. There is a Jesuit fellow hanging 
about this place. He hates me; he has 
been in here telling lies of me. I expect 
you to prevent my being prejudiced by 
that slanderer. You can influence the 
young lady in my favour, and enable me 
to improve our acquaintance. I expect you 
to do so. These are my conditions. She 
is Miss Ethel Ware.” 

The shock of a disclosure so entirely un- 
expected, and the sting possibly of wounded 
vanity, made her reply more spirited than 
it would have been. She stood up, and 
said, quietly and coldly: 

“*T have neither right nor power in the 
matter; and if I had, nothing on earth could 
induce me to exercise them in your favour. 
You can write, if you please, to Mr. Ware 
for leave to pay your addresses to his 
daughter. But without his leave you shall 
not visit here, nor join her in her walks; 
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and if you attempt to do either I will re- 
move Miss Ware, and place her under the 
care of some one better able than I to pro- 
tect her.” 


pale face. 

“T thought you knew me better, Miss 
Grey,” he said, with an angry sneer. “ You 
refuse your chance of reconciliation.” 


He paused as if to allow her time to/ and by so much the more dangerous. If 


think better of it. 

“Very well; I’m glad I’ve found you 
out. Don’t you think your situation is 
rather an odd one—a governess in Mr. 
Ware’s country quarters? We all know 
pretty well what sort of gentleman Mr. 
Ware is, a gentleman particularly well 
qualified by good taste and high spirits to 
make his house agreeable. He was here, 
I understand, for about a week a little time 
ago, but his wife does not trouble your soli- 


tude much; and now that he is on his | 


travels he is succeeded by a young friar. 
I happen to know what sort of person 
Carmel was, and is. Was ever young lady 
so fortunate? One only wonders that Mr. 
Ware, under these circumstances, is not a 


little alarmed for the Protestantism of his | 


governess. I should scarcely have be- 
lieved that you had found so easily so de- 
sirable a home; but fate has ordained that 
I should light upon your retreat, and hear 
with my own ears the good report of the 


neighbours, and see with my own eyes how | 


very comfortable and how extremely happy 
you are.” 

He smiled and bowed ironically, and 
drew towards the door. 

“There was nothing to prevent our 
being on the friendliest terms—nothing.” 

He paused, but she made him no an- 
swer. 

“No reason on earth why we should not. 
You could have done me a very trifling 
kindness. I could have served you vitally.”’ 

Another pause here. ° 

“I can ascribe your folly to nothing but 
the most insensate malice. I shall take 
care of myself. You ought to know me. 
Whatever befals, you have to thank but 
your own infatuated obstinacy for it.” 

“T have friends still,” she cried, in a 
sudden burst of agony. ‘ Your cowardice, 
your threats, and insults, your persecution 
of a creature quite defenceless and heart- 
broken, and with no one near to help 
her ss 

Her voice faltered. 

“Find out your friends, if you have got 





| 
| story. 


oath against yours.” 


There was no sneer on his features now, 


The young man looked at her witha very | no irony in his tones; he was speaking 
| with the bitter vehemence of undisguised 


| fury. 


| “TIT shrink from nothing. Things have 


happened since to make me more reckless, 


you knew a little more you would scarcely 
dare to quarrel with me.” 
hand as he spoke upon the table. 


thing on earth shall make me do what you 
ask.” 

“That’s enough—that closes it,”’ said 
he. There was a little pause. “And re- 
member, the consequences I promise are a 
great deal nearer than you probably dream 
of.”” 

With these words, spoken slowly, with 
studied meaning, he left the room as sud- 
| denly as he had appeared. 
| Laura Grey was trembling. Her thoughts 
' were not very clear. She was shocked, 

and even terrified. 

The sea, which had swallowed all the 
| rest, had sent up that one wicked man 
| alive. How many good, kind, and useful 
| lives were lost to earth, she thought, in 
| those dreadful moments, and that one life, 
barren of all good, profligate and cruel, 
singled out alone for mercy ! 








THE BATH OF BEAUTY. 





“THERE is a whole family of stories 
widely diffused over Europe, which agree 
with each other in this particular, that 
some adventurous mortal encounters a 
| beautiful lady, who occasionally wears the 
| shape of a bird, but becomes human when 
| she indulges in a bath. While she is bath- 
!ing he possesses himself of her garments, 

and she is forced to retain her human form. 
| She then becomes his wife, but deserts 
him when the lost garments are recovered.” 
Thus spake Laurence. 

“The bird is commonly a swan,” said 
Edgar, “and I have heard my father talk 
of an old Christmas pantomime, called 
Harlequin and the Swans, or the Bath of 
Beauty, the title of which seems to indicate 
that one of these stories formed the subject 
of the introduction.” 

“ A German story, which is to be seen in 
Grimm’s collection, and one of Mr. Dasent’s 











them ; tell them what you please; and, if 





Norse Tales, belong to that family,” re- 


it is worth while, I will contradict your 
I'll fight your friends. I’ll pit my 


He dashed his 


“T am afraid—lI’m frightened; but no- 
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sumed Laurence; “‘ but the version which 
has most recently come to my knowledge is 
to be found in Mr. Ralston’s Songs of the 
Russian People. In this a thirsty king 
yentures to drink the cool waters of a lake, 
and thus so deeply offends the Tsar Morskoi, 
or sea-king, that that awful sovereign seizes 
him by the beard, and will not release him till 
he promises to give up his infant son Ivan 
asaransom. The prince, when grown to 
manhood, is left by his father on the edge 
of the lake, but, acting under the advice of 
a sorceress, hides among the bushes on the 
shore, and waits till twelve pigeons arrive, 
which, on reaching the ground, become 
so many fair maidens. These, disrobing, 
plungeintothe lake, and are presently joined 
by a thirteenth pigeon, who follows their 
example. Her dress is seized by Ivan, and 
she is forced to remain behind, when the 
others, resuming their feathers, have flown 
away. When Ivan appears she gives him a 
golden ring, tells him that she is Vassilissa 
the Wise, daughter of the Tsar Morskoi, 
and shows him the way to her abode be- 
neath the waters, where he finds a pleasant 
land, abounding in green fields and groves, 
and well warmed by the sun. The king, 
at first angry, is satisfied when Ivan has 
performed several difficult tasks, and the 
prince ultimately becomes the husband of 
Vassilissa.”’ 

“A similar story, likewise Russian,”’ said 
Edgar, “‘ was brought by Doctor Bertram, 
a well-known German collector of legends, 
from the borders of Lake Ladoga. In this, 
however, the personages belong to a more 
humble station. The young gentleman is 
the son of a poor peasant, and the lady is 
the daughter, not of a stately potentate, 
like the Tsar Morskoi, but of a Vodanoy, 
or water-sprite. These points of difference 
are unimportant, but the circumstance is 
noteworthy that the pigeons, including the 
last, are only twelve in number.” 

“ Ah,” said Laurence, “ thirteen, though 
it is a number deeply impressed on the 
minds of superstitious people who give 
dinner-parties, seldom makes its appearance 
in popular narratives.” 

“No,” observed Edgar, looking very 
profound, “ the mystical numbers are three, 
seven, and twelve, and when any other 
number takes the place of one of these in 
a fairy tale, I strongly suspect that some- 
thing must have dropped out.” 

“I heartily share your feeling in this 
respect,” observed Maximilian, “and I 
thoroughly sympathise with those editors 
of Horace, who having ascertained that 





the number of lines in the poet’s odes, even 
when these do not fall into what we should 
call stanzas, like the Sapphics and Alcaics, 
is generally divisible by four, surmise a 
loss when this condition is apparently dis- 
regarded. A note to the eighth ode of the 
fourth book, in the little Oxford edition of 
Horace, will fully illustrate my meaning.” 

“There seems to be a natural predilec- 
tion for symmetry in the human mind, 
however uncultivated it may be,” said 
Edgar. 

“ You don’t call Horace uncultivated, do 
you P”’ sneered Laurence. 

“Of course not,” replied Edgar, some- 
what warmly. “I referred to the compilers 
or propagators of fairy lore.” 

“How about the originators P” asked 
Laurence. 

“‘Psha,” returned Edgar, sulkily. “ Of 
those, you are well aware, we know 
nothing.” 

“ Do not let us grow unnecessarily dispu- 
tatious,” interposed Maximilian. “‘ Thanks 
to Laura Gonzenbach, I think I can give 
you a Sicilian tale, belonging to the family 
of which you spoke, and more than usually 
elaborate.” 

Laurence and Edgar composed their 
faces. 

“Joseph, the only son of a poor farmer,” 
began Maximilian, “one day requested his 
mother to give him his clothes and her 
blessing, that he might set off and earn a 
livelihood. His parents did not like to 
part with him, but, as he had reason on 
his side, he soon quieted their objections, 
and departed with his clothes in a knap- 
sack, and a fair provision of bread and 
onions. When he had travelled some dis- 
tance, and had sat down behind a door to re- 
fresh himself, a gallant gentleman on horse- 
back stopped to inquire who he was, and 
hearing that he was in search of a liveli- 
hood, engaged him as a servant. The de- 
lighted Joseph followed his master till they 
came to a magnificent castle filled with 
treasures of every kind. This was the 
residence of his master, who gave him a 
fine suit of clothes, and told him he might 
take as much money as he wanted, and 
enjoy himself to his heart’s content, but 
added that once a year he must do him an 
important service.” 

“Even now,” observed Laurence, “the 
story deviates a little from the beaten 
track.” 

“When nearly a year had passed,” con- 
tinued Maximilian, “ Joseph felt a desire 
to visit his parents, and having received 
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the reluctant permission of his master so 
to do, returned to his native village, 
glorious in his gay attire. Not only did 
the people in the street fail to recognise 
him, but even his parents took him for 
some noble stranger, until he explained to 
them that he was the veritable Joseph. 
After he had made them acquainted with 
his good fortune, and given them money 
enough to render them comfortable for 
the rest of their lives, he took his departure, 
and went back to his master.” 

“Tt is lucky he has no brothers,” ex- 
claimed Edgar. “If he had, that visit 
would bring him into trouble.” 

“ Not long afterwards,” proceeded Maxi- 
milian, “he was told by his master that 
the time had arrived when he was to do 
the required service.” 

“He had hitherto done nothing at all,” 
remarked Edgar. “I’m afraid something 
unpleasant is coming.” 

““In compliance with his master’s 
orders,” said Maximilian, “he put on a 
hunting suit, and he and his master both 
left the castle on horseback, Joseph lead- 
ing by the bridle a third horse, laden with 
empty sacks. After awhile they came to 
a high mountain, so steep that it could not 
be ascended even on foot, and alighting 
from their horses, refreshed them with 
food and water. Joseph’s master then told 
him to kill the third horse, strip off its 
skin, and when this had been dried in the 
sun, he gave him a sharp knife, informing 
him that he must now be sewn up in the 
horse’s hide, together with the empty 
sacks, and thus remain till the ravens 
came and carried him to the top of the 
mountain. When he was safely landed, 
he was to cut open the hide with his knife, 
and await further commands. All this 
was done, and Joseph having reached the 
summit of the mountain with the aid of 
the ravens, and having extricated himself 
with his knife, perceived that the whole 
mountain was covered with diamonds. 
His master from below ordered him to fill 
all the empty sacks with precious stones, 
and fling them down. The order was 
punctually obeyed ; but when Joseph asked 
what he was to do next, his master laugh- 
ingly bade him farewell, desired him to 
get down in the best manner he could, and 
trotted off, the horse which had brought 
Joseph being now loaded with the dia- 
monds.” 

“Sinbad in the Valley of Diamonds !” 
cried Laurence; “save that instead of a 
valley we have a mountain.” 





“Nay, not only Sinbad,” ejaculated | 
Edgar. “The shabby manner in which } 
Joseph is treated by his master exactly | 
corresponds to the trick played upon | 
Aladdin by the magician. Wander as we | 
will over the broad world of fairy lore, we || 
are sure to arrive at some familiar land.” | 

“True,” assented Laurence, “and we 
have not reached the Bath of Beauty yet.” 

“ Stamping with rage,”’ proceeded Maxi. | 
milian, “ Joseph now observed that he had | 
stamped on something hollow; and bend- 
ing down, perceived that he was standing | 
on a wooden trap-door. This he opened, 
and descending a flight of steps, came to | 
a brightly illuminated hall. While he was 
looking round in wonder, a door opened, 
and in walked a giant, who gruffly asked 
what he wanted. Joseph, dissembling his 
fears, pretended to recognise the giant as his 
uncle, and said he was very glad to see him.” 

“Of course he was not the giant's 
nephew,” interrupted Edgar; “and of 
course the giant, with that credulity con- 
sequent upon large bones, believed him 
without further inquiry ?” 

“Of course,” replied Maximilian. “ The 
giant was not only satisfied, but took 
Joseph into his service, which proved very 
light and pleasant. However, Joseph had 
not been long in his new place before he | 
observed that, at a certain hour every day, | 
his master was afflicted by a violent pain, | 
and affectionately asked the cause of this | 
inconvenience, promising to do his best to 
find a remedy. The giant thanked him 
for his good intentions, and told him that 
four fairies were accustomed to bathe daily 
in a pond in his garden, and that, while 
they remained in the water, his pain con- 
tinued. Joseph could, however, put an 
end to this state of things if he would 
watch the bathers from a hiding-place, and 
possess himself of the garment put off by 
their chief, the Capo-fata, or head fairy. 
Joseph acted accordingly, and the bereaved 
fairy, not being able to depart, was laid | 
in chains by the giant, who brought her 
every morning a modicum of bread and 
water, and told her that he would not set | 
her free till she consented to marry his | 
nephew. The Capo-fata was not to be | 
starved into compliance, so the giant set | 
before her a lighted lamp, and told her that | 
while the oil in it lasted, her life would | 
last also, but no longer. So very pressing | 
a suit was not to be rejected ; so the fairy | 
gave her consent, a grand wedding-feast | 
was held, and Joseph was very happy.” 

“Let us hope that his felicity was of | 
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_ long duration,” said Edgar. “His court- 
| ship was not very promising.” 

“Tt strikes me,” observed Laurence, 
| “that the giant’s harsh treatment of the 
| fairy is to prepare us for the flight of the 
| wife, which we find in the German story of 
| the Swan, and of which we find no trace 
| in the Russian tale of Ivan and Vassilissa.” 
| “It is worthy of note,” remarked Edgar, 
| “that in this Sicilian story the bride does 

not wear a form other than human. But 
on, unless the story is at an end.” 

“You will be pleased or otherwise to hear 
that there is plenty more to come,” re- 
turned Maximilian. “On the day after 
the wedding, the giant, in the most friendly 
spirit, dismissed Joseph from his service, 
| desired him to return with his young wife 
to his parents, and gave him the purloined 
dress, with the injunction that he was not 
to part with it till some one produced a 
golden snuff-box exactly .resembling one 
| which he had placed in his hands.” 

“This apparently trifling detail,” shrieked 
| Edgar, with delight, “is pregnant with in- 
| struction, showing, as it does, how largely 
| popular tales share the nature of a rolling 
| snow-ball. The tale can only have its 
| origin in the darkest of mythical periods, 
| yet here we have an incident which brings 
| down its date to some time after the dis- 
| covery of tobacco. On the strength of it, 
| bshall now light a cigar.” 

“Joseph received from the giant, not 
only a snuff-box, but a magic rod,” pro- 
ceeded Maximilian, “which he found ex- 
tremely useful. On the way homewards 
/he and his wife began to feel tired, but a 
| mere wish, by virtue of the rod, brought 
| them to their journey’s end. Before drop- 
ping in upon his parents, Joseph boldly 
| wished for a palace, a coach and horses, 
/a retinue of servants, and much costly 
raiment, and the wish having been granted, 
he presented himself to his delighted 
father and mother, and invited them to 
| live with him. Everybody was now happy, 
with the exception of Joseph’s wife, who 
| missed her faéry friends, and was constantly 
thinking how she could become possessed 
of the golden snuff-box, which would re- 
| store her to liberty.” 
| “How did she know the secret of the 
| box?” asked Edgar. ‘“ Did she learn it 
| from the stupid giant ?” 

“That I cannot say,” replied Maximilian. 
| “At any rate the value of the box was 
| fully appreciated by Joseph, who always 
| carried it in his pocket, though he confided 
| the dress to the care of his mother, to 








whom he repeated the injunction of the 
giant. Well, one evening, at a great ball 
in Joseph’s palace, a gentleman asked the 
fair hostess to be his partner in a dance, 
and she said she would comply with his 
request if—if—if he would contrive to 
possess himself of her husband’s box. The 
condition was fulfilled.” 

“That is to say, the gentleman picked 
Joseph’s pocket in the ball-room,’’ inter- 
posed Edgar. “It seems we have a 
mythical prototype of George Barrington.” 

‘No sooner was Joseph’s wife possessed 
of the box,” proceeded Maximilian, “ than 
she told her maid to take it to her mother- 
in-law, and exchange it forthedress. The 
poor old lady, thinking that she only fol- 
lowed her son’s instructions, readily gave 
up the desired article. The wife at once 
put it on and vanished. Likewise vanished 
the palace and all its appurtenances, and 
Joseph found himself sitting on a stone by 
the road-side, dressed in the humble attire 
of former days.” 

“T note a defect here,” observed Edgar. 
“The palace that comes and goes cor- 
responds to the palace of Aladdin, and the 
magic rod to the wonderful lamp. We 
have not heard that Joseph was deprived 
of that rod, nor have we any reason to sup- 
pose that its virtue was affected by the de- 
parture of Joseph’s wife. That she should 
go away is natural enough ; but why should 
the palace go too ?” 

“T appreciate your objection, entirely,” 
said Maximilian. “The rod having an- 
swered its purpose, seems to have been for- 
gotten altogether, and Joseph’s prosperity 
is unaccountably connected with his wife’s 
dress. However, let us proceed. Joseph 
once more took leave of his parents, and 
setting out anew to seek a livelihood, came 
to the very spot where he had been found 
by his first employer, who, not recognising 
him, took him again into his service, and 
entertained him as before for a year. Of 
course, the old joke was repeated; but 
Joseph, when he had been carried by the 
ravens to the summit of the mountain, 
pelted his master with stones, instead of 
filling the sacks with diamonds. When he 
had put him to flight, he opened the trap- 
door, and called upon his excellent friend 
the giant, to whom he narrated his misfor- 
tune, and declared his determination to 
recover his lost wife. The giant thought 
the case hopeless, since another giant had 
captured the flighty fair one, but he showed 
him the road that would lead to the desired 
end, and gave him a piece of bread. With 
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this he refreshed himself, after he had 
proceeded some distance, and observing 
that a number of ants were attracted by 
the crumbs he had let fall, threw down to 
them a large share of his provisions. As 


a mark of gratitude, the king of the ants | 


presented him with an ant’s leg, the value 
of which he did not perceive, but which he 


wrapped in paper, and put into his pocket, | 
that the king might not deem him discour- | 
A little further on, finding an eagle | 


teous. 
nailed alive to a tree by an arrow, he res- 
cued it, and received a feather from its wing 
as a recompense. 
from whose foot he extracted a thorn, re- 
warded him with a hair of his beard. At last 
feeling tired, he thought he would test the 


virtue of his gifts, and taking out the eagle’s | 


feather, he exclaimed, ‘I am a Christian, 
and will become an eagle’ —in the Sicilian 
dialect, ‘Cristianu sugnu e’ acula diventu.’ 
At once the desired transformation was 
effected, and flying through the air in the 
shape of an eagle, he arrived at the palace 
where his wife was confined. The ex- 


pressed wish that he desired once more to 
be a Christian sufficed to restore him to 
human shape, which, by virtue of the tiny 
leg, he soon exchanged for that of an ant, 
and thus entered the palace through a 


chink in one of the walls. Here, in a large 
hall, he discovered his wife, and many other 
fairies, all laden with heavy chains. The 
poor creature was delighted to see him, 
when he had resumed his natural shape, but 
her hopes that Joseph would be able to 
rescue her were of the faintest. In the first 
place he would have to kill a dragon with 
seven heads, and split open the seventh, 
whence would emerge a raven. 
body of the raven an egg was to be cut, 
which, if thrown so as to hit the giant in the 
middle of the forehead, would immediately 
kill him.” 

“Stop a moment,” cried Laurence, “ and 
let me remark that this part of the story 
has a very Slavonic appearance. Mr. Ral- 
ston tells us of a certain Koschkir who is 
supposed to be an impersonation of Winter, 
and who is killed by the breaking of an 
egg, which is found in a duck, which is 
found in a hare, which is found in a casket, 
which is found under an oak.” 

“The intrusion of the giant,” continued 
Maximilian, “put a stop to conversation ; 
so Joseph, creeping out of the palace in the 
shape of an ant, flew in the shape of an 
eagle to the foot of the mountain where 
the dragon resided. Here, after he had 
resumed his human form, he found a shep- 


In like manner a lion, | 


Out of the 


herd, who complained bitterly of the ruth. 
less fashion in which the dragon ravaged 
his flock. Joseph promised to remove the 
annoyance if the shepherd would intrust 
him with four sheep, and these being re. 
luctantly yielded, he went with them up 
the mountain, where the scent of the dainty 
animals soon brought out the dragon. By 
virtue of the lion’s hair, Joseph changed 
himself into a lion, and after a touch | 
contest succeeded in biting off two of the 
dragon’s seven heads. Both parties being 
fairly tired out, the combat was adjourned 
till the day following; and highly was the | 
| shepherd delighted to see Joseph reappear 
with the four sheep. On the next day 
| Joseph took with him eight sheep, and the | 
| shepherd, desirous to see the sport, followed | 
him unseen. The struggle was now more 
| desperate than ever, and when Joseph, as a | 
| lion, had bitten off the dragon’s sixth head, | 
| he was so exhausted that the shepherd felt 
| bound to regale him with some wine and 
bread. Thus fortified he bit off the seventh | 
head, which, in human form, he split open. 
As an eagle he captured and killed the 
raven that issued from the head; as a man | 
| he cut out the egg; as an ant he entered | 
| the giant’s palace ; and as a man killed the 
| giant by hitting him with the egg in the 
| middle of the forehead. The captive fairies | 
| were all released, and Joseph and his wife, 
returning home with the deceased giant’s 
treasures, built another palace much better 
| than the first, and lived happily ever after- 
| wards.” 
| “Here,” said Laurence, “we clearly 
| have two stories. The good offices rendered 
| by the grateful animals point to a group of 
tales which is quite distinct from that in 
which bathing fairies are conspicuous. It 
is represented by the story of the Faithful 
Animals in Grimm’s collection, and in more 
courtly form by the Countess d’Aulnoy’s 
Fair One with Golden Locks.” 

“Two stories !’’ ejaculated Edgar ; “ only | 
| two! Itseems to me that Max has been 
telling us nearly all the fairy tales in the 
world rolled into one.” 





SONG OF THE RAIN IN SKYE. 
BY A DAMP TOURIST. 


Comes tourists and forget awhile 
Your shops, your tills, your Cockers,* 
Come in your plaids, or in your kilts, 
Or in your knickerbockers ! 
Come to the pleasant Isle of Skye, 
To Mountain, Loch, and River, 
And you shall find that I, the Rain, 
Will rain on you for ever. 





* Two and two are four.—CockKER. 
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If you are bound for high Quiraing, 
Be sure I shall be ready, 

To wet and drench you to the skin, 
With down-pour strong and steady. 
Through the dark curtain of the clouds 

T’'ll ooze, and drip, and shiver, 
And rain, and rain, and rain, and rain, 
And drizzle on for ever. 


If Scavaig and Coruisk have charms, 
Or high Cuchullins hoary, 

My wandering mists shal! rise between, 
Behind ye, and before ye, 

And from their bosoms shall descend 
Like arrows from a quiver, 

The sleety shower—the showery sleet, 
For ever and for ever. 


For I’m the monarch of the clime, 
The “ misty, moisty” Skye-land, 

Lord of the Storr, the Crag, the Ben, 
The lowland and the highland. 

* And over all I reign supreme, 

And fill each loch and river, 

And all who dare invade my realm 
Shall find I'll rain for ever! 





THE CUPBOARD PAPERS. 
V. MADAME BARBIZON’S DINNER. 


Herve reflected in a Tyrolese market- 
place, when an Italian fruit-woman, against 
whom he hustled, responded with a shower 
of figs—‘ it matters very little how a 
friendship is begun, provided it is made.” 
It matters little how we get at our sub- 
ject, provided we reach it, and get a firm 
grip of it. It matters not how I hap- 
pened to be asked suddenly to dine with 
Madame Barbizon, who dwells in the Cité 
du Couchant, by the Boulevard Roche- 
chouart, where the lamps are still slung 
across the street as in the good old days. 
It is one of the picturesque oid quarters 
Monsieur Haussmann has left; and it is 
packed with unfashionable, thrifty, saga- 
cious people, who sally forth from it re- 
spectably dressed, on inconceivably small 
incomes. You see old men crawling up to 
their quarters, with their day’s provisions 
in a little basket. A veteran, possibly of 
the Grande Armée, stops a marchand des 
quatre saisons, to buy a bouncing tomato 
for one sou. Menagéres, in their caps of 
snow, crowd round a stall of artichokes. 
The rétisseur of the neighbourhood does a 
roaring business, as will be presently seen. 
A lady of dignified mien has a penny roll 
in her hand. A man of solemn aspect is 
not ashamed to be bearer of a tin of potage, 
and the complementary materials of a dainty 
repast lie in the recesses of his pockets. It 
is the quarter of the penny-worths; the 
buyers being light-hearted bearers of light 
purses, who, when forced to the attics by 
evil Fortune, only turn upon her and tell 





her she has perched them nearer the 
orchestra of the larks. 

The Cité is a wonderful place—a long 
yard full of chickens and children. Oppo- 
site Madame Barbizon’s is a carpenter’s 
shop of fantastic build, and near it the in- 
evitable wine-shop, where, on the very 
flimsiest pretext, Hector of the saw is ever 
ready to take a glass with a friend. What 
would Mrs. Boltt say to this court, with its 
rattling laughter, shrill songs, cock-crow- 
ing, screams of children, hammering and 
sawing? Would even Boltt persuade her 
that respectable people dwell in the houses 
from which the oil-lamp is suspended ? 
Mr. Boltt would probably dismiss it as a 
cut-throat lane ; but if he could be brought 
to regard it as a place where prudent, culti- 
vated people, of the smallest means, dwell 
in comfort, would even his eloquence and 
fame bring Mrs. Boltt to tolerate it for a 
moment ? 

I think not. I believe that no argument 
would induce her and her co-genteel people 
of Chalkstone to regard my dinner with 
Madame Barbizon, and the manner of get- 
ting it together, as anything less than 
shocking in each and every particular. 

Madame Barbizon is the widow of an 
officer, accomplished, and accustomed to 
the society of the ceremonious old régime. 
Circumstances have driven her to the Cité 
du Couchant; that is, her fortune has 
dwindled to a pension of some thirty-five 
pounds a year, and a little money which 
she earns from the music publishers. She 
may have seventy pounds a year—all told. 
Is she cast down, and does she fret her 
heart away, thinking of the prosperous 
days that are no more? I never saw a 
merrier martyr. Never did evil Fortune 
meet a more defiant look. The first reason 
is, that she is not ashamed of being poor; 
because she has not the least idea that 
she has lost caste by losing money. She 
receives in her little cupboard of a salon, 
with all the ease and dignity of her by- 
gone days. Many friends have fallen away 
from her; and she tells you gaily that she 
has put a cross against their names, and 
will think of them no more. It is con- 
scious virtue and cold mutton with her; 
only, being a Frenchwoman, she finds fifty 
forms for the mutton. Madame Barbizon 
has a dining-room, a salon, a bedroom, ante- 
chamber, and kitchen, all of the smallest pro- 
portions. It isa doll’s home. You might 
put it all into a good British nursery. 
But it is the prettiest toy in the world, 
with here and there remnants of the ancient 
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glories of the Barbizons. Madame has no 
servant, only a woman who comes in the 
morning for an hour to do the rough work. 
You ring, and madame opens the door. 
Were she mistress of the robes, she could 
not have more dignity. At the same time, 
were she twenty, and tripping upon flowers, 
she could not be livelier. 

She is frank as to her narrow means, 
but only for a laugh over her generalship 
in defeating poverty. 

‘In short,” she said to me one afternoon 
when we had discussed the difficulties of 
life in these dear days, “you shall dine 
with me to-day.” 

“To-day,” I cried; “ but do remember, 
madame, it is nearly six, and I should 
disturb your arrangements. Your dinner 
must be nearly ready ; no, no, another day, 
if you will permit me the honour.” 

She laid her hand upon my arm, and an- 
swered : 

“To-day it shall be, since you are not 
engaged. There is some soup on the fire 
—you like oseille soup? Ifso, I think I 
shall please you. But don’t be afraid of 
a little trouble. I must go out.” 

“ We will go together,” I suggested. 

“Of course. I shall want you; and you 
will learn how the lonely woman lives. To 
begin with, you see I carry a basket; but 
admit that is bien distingué.” 

A white napkin was folded within it. 

“Ha! the bottle!” said madame, as we 
were leaving. We entered the Cité, carry- 
ing the basket bien distingué, and the 
black litre bottle, which we left at the 
wine-shop, with directions that a full bottle 
should be sent up to madame’s. The re- 
turn of the bottle was a saving of three 
sous; the price of the litre of wine was 
sixteen sous. We now made direct for 
the rotisseur’s. It has been observed by a 
profound gourmet that aman must be born 
a rotisseur; it is a gift, not an acquirement. 
And surely the performer in the Rue Lepic, 
before the twelve feet of fire, was born to 
his vocation. Two or three horizontal 
spits were turning under his generalship, 
bearing fowls, turkeys, and geese by the 
dozen, to say nothing of some half-dozen 
joints. The scene was a diverting one. 
A large, dark room, half given to the ex- 
hibition of the uncooked poultry and meat ; 
the other half to the vast fire and spits, 
and to the crowded counter, where a buxom 
woman was selling the succulent viands, 
and birds hissing hot. The rétisseur was 
also ready to enter into negotiations for any 
of the birds on his spits. Madame Barbizon, 





making her way through the crowd, asked 
monsieur the value of one of the poulets 
that were turning and crackling before the 
scorching fire. She pointed to her choice 
with her umbrella, whereupon the rétisseur 
fell into an attitude, and observed that he 
could not possibly let it go under three 
francs and a half. Madame Barbizon found 
that this would not be an advantageous in- 
vestment, and tried hard to obtain another 
bird on the spit. “That,” exclaimed the 
rotisseur, “I paid three francs fifteen sous 
for in the market. I can’t let it go under 
four francs. The other, for which I ask 
three francs and a half, cost me three francs 
five sous.” 

While the debate was proceeding, in the 
hurly-burly of the crowded shop one of 
madame’s neighbours was heard to agree 
that he (he was a well-dressed gentleman) 
would take half of a superb smoking goose 
that lay upon the counter. Madame turned 
sharply round, and her practised eye fell 
upon the noble bird. 

“You take half?” she said, addressing 
herself composedly to the gentleman, while 
the shopwoman, in white sleeves and bib, 
was preparing to halve the goose. “ And 
at what price, monsieur ?” 

‘* At three francs and a half, madame,” 
was the reply, made as deferentially as 
though madame were in the salon of an 
ambassadress. 

After a brief consultation it was agreed 
that there was no better bargain before 
us; the bird was halved, and in a few mi- 
nutes half of the goose was rolled in the 
white napkin and deposited in the basket 


bien distingué; and we left just as a little || 


lady in black silk, also bearing a basket, 
tripped in to know whether her fowl was 
ready. 

“In a little quarter of an hour, at the 
utmost,” quoth the rotisseur with great 
respect, touching his white cap of office. 

“Ha, the cheese!” said Madame Bar- 
bizon; and we turned back into the shop 
of roasts. There we entered into negotia- 
tions for the half of a Camenbert cheese. 
Madame did her utmost to get it for seven 
sous, but the shopwoman stood firm at 
eight; and at this price it fell into the 
basket. 

Opposite the rdtisseur’s was the fruit- 
erer’s. It was one of those admirable 
shops in which fruits, salads, cheeses, 
butter are so artistically disposed as to 
tempt the most fastidious; designed, in 
fact, for such customers as my hostess, 
who are not above being bearers of their 
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own market-baskets. Here we bought two 
apples at one sou each, and three or four 
pears ; grapes,ten sous. “ Dear me!”’ said 
madame, “I was going to forget my pot- 
age;” and she asked for a quarter of a 
pound of butter, eight sous. We then 
turned to the salads, and bought a goodly 
variety for four sous. 

“ We are nearly complete,” said Madame 
Barbizon as we tripped along the busy Rue 
Lepic, where scores of people of the middle 
class, in their Sunday clothes (it was Sun- 
day evening) were gathering their dinners, 
making up their menus as they saw how 
the market of the day lay. 

“Now I dare say, Monsieur Fin-Bec,” 


|| said Madame Barbizon, looking archly up 


into my face, “this way of living seems 
very strange to you, but I am obliged to 


| study every sou; and I can tell you I am 


making a grand seigneur of you. I dare 
say your eagle eye caught sight of a slice 


| of galantine that lay on the buffet in my 


thimble of a salle-a-manger. You know I’m 
sans fagon with you: well, if you hadn’t 
dropped in to honour me with your com- 
pany, for which I can never thank you 
enough, that slice of galantine and my soup, 
with a bit of brie mayhap, would have been 
your humble servant's dinner. And a very 
good dinner too for us women. If you 
have taste and discretion you can always, 
thank Heaven, dine, and pleasantly, for a 
few sous.” 

I observed: “ Madame, you are quite 
right. Your galantine, your sorrel soup, 
with a pinch of vermicelli instead of bread 
if you want to be grand, some good brie, 
or country cream cheese smothered in 
white sugar for dessert, a sound, light 
Bordeaux, with water fresh from the 
spring, is a dinner a lady or gentleman 
may make for a trifle over a franc, any 
day.” 

“Do take care of my goose,” said 
madame, observing that I was emphasising 
my remarks by jerking the distinguished 
basket. “If you’re not good you shall not 
But you are right ; 


| and nobody knows it better than she who 





has the honour of addressing you. Ad- 


| versity is not such a bitter school as they 
| say; but you must be a good pupil.” 


As we turned into the Cité du Couchant, 
loaded, madame popped her head into the 


| Wine-shop, to beg them to send her litre up 


at once. We had reached the first land- 


| ing of our ascent, when my hostess turned 


upon me with a mock tragic air, and ex- 
claimed : 





“Malheureux! We have forgotten the 
bread.” 

I protested that I could run for it; but 
the little housewife would suffer no inter- 
ference with ber prerogative. We hied to 
the baker’s together, where she selected, 
with a delightful gravity, the two finest 
rolls of the collection, and I carried them. 

“They will flour your gloves a little,” 
she said, “ but you will survive that.” 

I was unloaded in the salle-d-manger, 
and then ushered into the salon with the 
injunction to be good and quiet for a 
quarter of an hour. Before the quarter 
had expired, there was a ring. Madame 
Barbizon called to me from the kitchen 
to do her the pleasure of opening the 
door. It would be Jules, or the wine. It 
was Jules, Madame Barbizon’s nephew, a 
dandy of the new Jockey Club school, 
who treated me with much ceremony. 
Madame introduced us from the kitchen, 
telling Monsieur Jules to be exceedingly 
amiable to his uncle’s old friend, and hers, 
Monsieur Fin-Bec. 

““And, par exemple,” madame called 
from the cuisine, “you stop to dinner. I 
will take no refusal; you may run away 
directly after, if you please. We are going 
to feast like princes.”’ 

Another ring at the bell. 

“Mon bon Jules,” cried the hostess, “I 
cannot leave my soup; be good enough to 
take the wine in.” 

The gandin, taking in the litre of small 
wine, was a picture. He tried his hardest 
to look amused and at his ease; but I be- 
lieve he could have thrown the contents of 
the bottle in his aunt’s face. He would 
have given a small bank-note to get away 
from our modest entertainment, but he 
dared not offend his clever and indepen- 
dent little relative. So he pulled off his 
grey gloves, and hung his shining hat in 
the dark cupboard, which was the ante- 
chamber, and resigned himself to sorrel 
soup, and our conversation. 

It was a merry little dinner. Monsieur 
Jules was asked, with a particularly sly plea- 
sure, to change the plates, while the con- 
versation travelled over the scores of Men- 
delssohn and Rossini, and the vagaries of 
Wagner; and madame made some admir- 
ably judicious remarks on the contemporary 
authors of her own country. The cost of 
the entertainment was six francs sixteen 
sous. Nor is this all. After we had feasted 
to our ample satisfaction, there remained 
enough for Madame Barbizon’s mid-day 
breakfast, and dinner on the morrow. 
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VI. MADAME AT MARKET. 

EnGuanp has made her appearance in the 
food markets of the Continent, selling uni- 
versal sweetmeats, Huntley and Palmer’s 
biscuits, Crosse and Blackwell’s pickles, 
Colman’s mustard (I came suddenly upon 
it the other day at a table near the Rue 
Lepelletier), Allsopp and Bass, and Ind, 
Coope, and Company, and Chester cheese. 
Wandering in the strange old Rue des 
Rotisseurs of Antwerp, in an ancient shop 
of little window panes, my eye caught a green 
bottle of Victoria drops. Allsopp’s hand is 
upon one of the grandest of the corporation 
houses in the Grand’ Place. I think it 
must be Urbain Dubois, by his Cuisine de 
Tous les Pays (in which a foreigner admits 
for the first time that there is something in 
rhubarb tart), who has let the nations of 
the Continent know that there are things 
worth tasting in the British kitchen. 
Bless me! there is a live turtle at this 
moment in Chevet’s window; but the un- 
wieldly fellow looks sadly out of place 
flanked with terrines, truffles, crevettes, 
aubergines, pines, and the succulent and 
odorous family of sausages and hams. He 
belongs to Cornhill, where the eyes of 
London aldermen can fall upon him. I see 
English pickles in the windows of Potel and 
Chabot; the great Potin of the Boulevard 
Malesherbes sells British jams, Yarmouth 
bloaters, various cheeses from perfidious 
Albion, Harvey’s sauce, the delicacies of 
Burgess ; and having partaken of these the 
Parisian may go to rest with Child’s night- 
lights at his elbow, that he may be ready 
should a revolution happen before morning. 

You see, in the matter of foods at any 
rate, the Parisians are a receptive people. 
They were the first to welcome the gelinotte 
from Russfa. The saddle of mutton which 
they took from us, has been perfected to a 
saddle of pré-salé, of exquisite tenderness 
and taste; and should you, unbelieving 
reader, ever be passing Durand’s at the 
luncheon hour, step in and taste one of 
their pré-salé mutton-chops. 

But we English folk, who travel more 
than any other race, bring home nothing. 
Mr. and Mrs. Boltt have returned to Chalk- 
stone, to order the Sunday leg of mutton 
at Dothems ; to have it hashed on Monday ; 
to order a piece of beef (their enemies de- 
clare it is always the ribs) on Tuesday; 
to eat it cold on Wednesday; to hash it on 
Thursday with a little fish or some chops 
to make up; to have corn-beef on Friday, 
that will serve on Saturday, and yield some 
slices for Sunday’s breakfast. They have 





been sauntering in many markets showing 
new and advantageous foods, but they 
have not brought back a single idea with 
them, to vary the dull monotony, or lighten 
the expense, of their table. Mr. Blooms. 
bury Baker has made a few attempts with 
unvarying failure, and many denunciations 
of his kickshaws. Tens of thousands of 
British tourists sweep the face of the Con- 
tinent every year, and see how the Belgians, 
the Swiss, the Italians, the Germans, and 
the French live, using fifty cheap foods un. 
known in England; having many smart 
contrivances for economic cookery, and 
being perfect masters in the Art d’Ac. 
commoder les Restes; and they return 
to the mutton-chop of the mother country ; 
and the butcher, baker, greengrocer, fish- 
monger, poulterer, and milkman begin to 
ring again at the servants’ bell, and de- 
liver the red book of English domesticity 
every Monday morning. No wonder that 
Mr. Baker finds it very difficult indeed to 
bring up his five children, and live in the 
style he deems due to the dignity of the 
Bakers, on two thousand a year. If he 
will consent to the general idea that part of 
social dignity consists in having the proper 
number of tradesmen’s earts driven to your 
gate every morning, he must pay for it. 
The carts cost money, the tradesmen must | 
have their profit, and Baker must pay, | 
moreover, for those who fail in their pay- 
ments. Moreover, he must be content with 
the marketing of his purveyors. There 
are more fish in Billinsgate than Scales 
brings out of it; but he must select from 
Scales’s selection. He must market out of 
Scales’s marketing, and pay Scales hand- 
somely into the bargain. Hence the food 
supplies of the metropolitan suburbs are 
dearer than those of central London, 
while the quality and variety are inferior. 
You have no local markets, and you are so 
genteel that Mrs. Bloomsbury Baker and 
Mrs. Boltt would not deign to spend half 
an hour every morning in them if you had. 
Their servants would rise in rebellion if the 
tradesmen did not call as usual. They 
would decline to form part of a household 
that was vulgar enough to buy for itself, 
let the market-basket be even more dis- 
tingué than that of my friend Madame 
Barbizon. 

Yet these ladies, trotting about on the 
Grande Place at Brussels, past the Maison 
du Roi, buying flowers under the noses of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, and apparently 
without the least shame as to the baskets 
on their arms, are mistresses of fashionable 
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homes in the Quartier Leopold, and their 

equipages are to be seen in the Bois de la | 
Cambre; and Brussels is an eminently 

| genteel little city. One will carry a fuchsia 

| away in her arms; over the shoulders of | 
| another nods a lily. The markets of | 
Brussels are many, and in each of them, | 
betimes, will be found housewives of all | 
| conditions buying first-hand. It is a city, 
I fear, very much given to the enjoyment 
of the good things of this life. The streets 
proclaim it. The Rue au Beurre, Rue de 
lAbricot, the Rue du Marché au Poulet, 
the Montagne aux Herbes Potagéres, the 
Rue du Hareng, the Rue du Poivre, and, 
lastly, the Rue Chair et Pain—in the 
heart of the marketing, with the Caveau of 
the Grande Boucherie for one of its corners ; 
are of the flesh, fleshy. On féte days the 
dainties sold on the Place de la Monnaie 
are eggs, cakes, and crabs. It is a little 
Paris; yes, but of Dutch build, warmed with 
Dutch bitters, and made heavy with bock, 
faro, baviére, and half a dozen other beers. 
Peep into the old beer-houses, the Nouvelle | 
Patte de Dindon, for instance, by the Hotel | 
de Ville, and you will see rows of sturdy 

fellows putting away bricks of bread and | 
great lumps of sausage, with the help of | 
beer that would hum in the ears of a Pa- | 
risian. Here the little restaurants advertise 

beefsteaks and Ostend oysters, at all hours. 

In the people’s market on the Quai au Sel 

{a square of quaint surroundings that was 

many centuries old before the first spade 

was put to the foundations of the Leopold | 
Quarters) a whole side of the market-place | 
is given up to the beloved mussel. It is 

flanked by Dutch cheese depots; manu- 

facturers of fruit-cakes, that would not lie | 
easily in a band-box; beer and brandy- 
shops; and venders of nut-brown sabots, 
that ata distance look like stacks of crusty 
loaves. 

At one door men are throwing Dutch 
cheeses from a cart to the shop; next door 
they are stacking brown sabots from a 
hand-barrow ; and at hand two burly carters 
in sabots are munching bread-and-cheese, 
clattering their beechen shoes together, 
and showing what admirable feet covering 
they make for the poor, who have to push 
along the muddy roads that lead from 
farms to market-places. And all the time 
(it is hardly eight in the morning) the 
cooks and workmen’s wives, the shop- 
keepers and the ladies in dainty morning 
dress—exquisitely neat as to boot and 
glove—are pattering to and from the Quai 








au Sel, as by the Montagne-St.-Geneviéve 


they are pattering from the superb fruit 
market, or, at hand, from the Grande 
Boucherie. Each buyer is buying for the 
day only; if it be Saturday, then for that 
day and the next. 

“But it is the variety that tempts them, 
sir—that is, to my mind, the dominant 
fact in the continental market,” said Mr. 


| Bloomsbury Baker, as we sat in the bal- 


cony of the Trois Rois, at Basel, dropping 
the ashes of our cigars into the Rhine. “ I 
was first struck with it in that picturesque 
Heumarkt at Cologne. Bless me, there 
were heaps of vegetables no British house- 
wife has ever seen in the course of her life. 
I dropped upon the scene past an extra- 
ordinary old house in the cathedral corner, 
where punch grog is to be had at one 
silver groschen the glass, and was at once 
struck with the extraordinary varieties of 
vegetables strange to English eyes—not to 
mine of course. First and foremost there 
was a good dozen varieties of salads; and 
next I remarked the immense quantities of 
amber-yellow mange-tout peas. The house- 
wives were buying this excellent, nutritive 
vegetable by the basketful, and well they 
might. With a bit of bacon, there was a 
dinner for a dozen ; for you know, of course, 
friend Fin-Bec, that the pea is eaten shell 
and all.” 

“ And is of fine flavour,” I added. “1 
have endeavoured in vain to make a few 
English market-gardeners force it upon 
London markets. In the whole range of 
English vegetables there is not one with 
nutritive qualities equal to this.” 

“Then there was the salsifis. 


Why 


haven’t we that as plentiful as parsnips | 


want to know? Nay, sir, why should the 
Germans, in their market-places, display 
fifty kinds of wholesome sausages, while 
our country markets can show only green 
bacon, and third-rate meat? In the Heu- 
markt, I stood in wonderment before the 
festoons of the popular sausage, and saw 
the poor people buying ; and when I beheld 
the apron of the poor workwoman filled with 
her mange-touts and her salad, crowned 
with just the bit of animal substance 
necessary to make the daily food of ber 
family at once toothsome and wholesome, 
I reflected how much better off she and 
hers were, than the slatternly, ignorant 
English workman’s wife, who has double 
her money to spend.” 

I recommended Mr. Baker to preach 
this in the highways and byways of his 
country. 

“It would be time lost,” he answered. 
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“ At the Bellevue they couldn’t understand 
how I, an Englishman, could prefer a 
grilled trout and a lemon for my breakfast, 
to ham and eggs. The waiter, when I 
ordered the fish, assured me that theirs was 
English bacon, that their cold beef was as 
good as any to be gotin England. He made 
a last appeal to me with cold chicken and 
ham before he took my order for the trout. 
And when, at last, the fish was brought, 
he laid it before me, sayimg, ‘ Monsieur is 
not English?’ ‘Bloomsbury Baker not 
English !’ I cried. ‘Why do you ask? 
What do you mean?’ ‘Monsieur will 
pardon me,’ the fellow said, ‘but all Eng- 
lishmen take ham and eggs, or simply eggs, 
or eggs and bacon, for their breakfast. If 
monsieur is English, he has travelled a 
great deal.’ Now, just think of that. 
Could you have a better illustration of— 
shall say the pig-headedness—of my 
dear countrymen; and doesn’t it explain 
thoroughly the predicament of our work- 
ing population, who have just the choice 
of half a dozen foods to live upon ?” 

“Yes,” I interrupted, “and who buy 
these after half a dozen profits have been 
made upon them.”’ 

Mr. Baker was in the vein, and continued 
to draw on his experiences. 

“ At that very Hotel Bellevue, I re- 
member two or three English tourists who 
received some of the dishes—as chevreuil, 
served with greengages, and roast beef, 
with cucumber—with derisive laughter ; 
tossing their heads, and giving the servants 
to understand that these things might be 
good enough for the subjects of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, but were not to approach the 
lips of Queen Victoria’s lieges. A similar 
manifestation happened on the Rhine boat, 
when the waiters handed round sirops, and 
ices, andfruit. Britishers must have Bass ; 
and a sirop and fruit in the broiling sun 
are barbarisms beneath them. The scene 
at the Cologne hotel was repeated, with 
variations, at the table-d’héte on the Rhine 
boat—at a well-served various dinner given 
in the saloon to between three and four 
hundred passengers. Nay, but you will 
find it everywhere, where the Boltts and 
their congeners carry alpenstocks and 
brandy-flasks. We shali never improve, 
sir—never. It’s in the bone and marrow 
of us. Just think of it: people in a work- 
house revolting against Australian meats. 
Just reflect on the example of that among 
the poor out of doors.” 

Mr. Bloomsbury Baker was correct in 
his observation. There is abundance in 





the continental market because the poorest 
classes understand almost every variety of 
food. I remember many years ago, when 
I travelled amid the poorest population in 
Paris to see how they lived, and went to the 
Nouvelle Californie by the Barriére Mont 
Parnasse; I found the chiffoniers at dinner 
at long black benches, with their soup and 
dishes before them, that showed their 
knowledge of the varieties of the cuisine. 
Their dinner of soup, or meat and vege- 
tables, would cost them five sous, and they 
would, have a sou cup of coffee and a son 
chasse-café at the coffee-stalls outside. By 
the market-place of Brussels there is the 
humble restaurant of the Grand Laboureur, 
where for one shilling you may havea soup, 
three dishes, and a dessert. I want the 
reader to observe that the significant part 
of this fact lies in the form of the dinner. 
It shows that the humblest diners require 
soup, meat, vegetables, salad, and dessert ; 
and that these are the divisions.of the 
poorest meals. The component parts of the 
Grand Laboureur’s carte bear out Baron 
Liebig’s theory; and they warn us that we 
consume too much dear food, and despise 
or neglect vegetable foods that lie about 
us in an infinite variety. It is in this that 
the continental poor man has the advan- 
tage over us islanders. He has fifty re- 
sources—he can always find something 
cheap in the market. If he cannot afford 
meat, or fish, a dish of white haricots 
boiled with a little grease, give his inner 
man ample satisfaction, and the market- 
woman is merry ona mug of hot sorrel soup 
and a lump of brown bread. How can these 
people starve ? 

“ But you will find the same abundance 
everywhere,” Mr. Bloomsbury Baker con- 
tinued. “I met a lady acquaintance, one 
market-morning at Mayence, carrying a 
cauliflower, as gracefully and proudly as 
she would bear a bouquet to a wedding. 
The German ladies, by the way, seem to me 
to be particularly knowing at market. The 
care with which they select their plums, 
and pears, and vegetables, and the way 
they have the current prices at their fingers’ 
ends, struck me forcibly one day when I 
was strolling through the Gutenberg Platz, 
alive with the picturesque market-women, 
with their spotless wimples about their 
heads and throats, crowned with the pad 
upon which the basket is carried. They 
make pretty groups about a street fountain, 
as you have probably noticed. What a 
thrifty, knowing people, I thought, as I 
strayed among the vegetable baskets. We 
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laugh at the things they eat; but they look | 
plump and merry, and many of them would | 
be passing rich with the wage hundreds of | 
my poor countrymen are starving upon in | 
about the | 


the East-end of London, or round 
docks at Liverpool.” 

The markets of Basel are primitive | 
enough. The peasants of Basel-land bring 
in fruit, and vegetables, and poultry to | 
their ancient enemies of Basel-stadt. The | 
country-women stand and sit in rows, and | 
hold the few fowls or eggs they have to 
sell in their aprons. The centre of the 
place is adorned with the statue of a 
monkey eating grapes, or of a goat, or of a 
knight in warlike array. There are neither 
sheds nor stalls. The townsfolk come forth 
betimes with nets, in which they carry 
home their purchases, and the chaffering 
proceeds, the producer and the consumer 
being in direct relations. Yonder grave 
country-woman, who has a few hens to sell, 
has reared them from the shell. This old 
man, of German aspect, peeped into the 
| nests of those pigeons, for which he is seek- 
| ing a customer, when they were fledgelings. | 
It is the same with the vegetable and fruit- 





growers, none of whom have great stores 
to sell. 

“Now, in England,” said Mr. Blooms- | 
bury Baker, “‘the producer is miles away 
from the consumer, and at every yard of 
every mile, a profit is made out of the con- 
sumer’s pocket. You cannot get at the 
sweet simplicity of Basel, I know, in a great 
, city; but Iam puzzled to know why every 
quarter of a large English town should not 
have an open market—an open market for 
everything, as there is in Brussels. Or 
why London should not be divided into 
market districts like Paris.” 

At Lyons they have a vast market, in 
| one corner of which the market produce is 
sold and cooked at market prices, and 
|| where you can sit at a table, and eat your 
| fill for an incredibly small sum of money. 





REMEDIES FOR HYDROPHOBIA. 


effects of snake poison, the same short 
and sharp expedient which we mentioned 
as being adopted in Haiti, where canine 
madness is common. “ On two occasions,” 
he says, “ I cured men who were bitten by 
the tic polongos (supposed to be the most 
deadly poisonous of the snakes of that 
island), by simply cauterising the punc- 
tures with my knife, heaping a charge of 
powder from my flask, and blowing it up 
in each case. I repeated the operation 
several times.” 

Amongst other correspondents of the 
Times, Mr. E. Tattershall judiciously in- 
sists that it would be wrong to conclude 
that, because no remedy for hydrophobia 
has hitherto been discovered, no remedy 
ever will be found. There are two words 
which should rarely escape from a cautious 
man’s lips, in the way of promise or pro- 
phecy ; one is “ always,” the other “ never.” 
** Science will, I believe,’’ writes Mr. Tat- 
tershall (October the 19th), “ find a cure for 
this horrible malady. By all means let 
everything be tried. I have read (I think 
in a French paper) of a cure having been 
effected by constant hot baths. This might 
easily be tried. Let us try everything, and 
trust in skill and science to conquer disease 
as chloroform has conquered pain.” 

Our notes taken from French medical 
works include, together with other remedial 
measures, a peculiar vapour bath which 
seems to have rendered good service. Nor 
does it stand alone, if alleged success is to 
be the test of merit. Professor Marochetti 
records a Russian specific. When in the 
Ukraine, he was begged to attend fifteen 
persons bitten by a mad dog. While 
making his preparations, he was waited on 
by a deputation of old men, entreating 
him to trust the patients to the care of a 
peasant who for years had been celebrated 
for his cures of hydrophobia. Fourteen 
were consequently ceded to the peasant, 


| while the fifteenth, a girl, was subjected to 


ordinary treatment. The specific draught 


| was nothing more than a decoction of the 


flowering branches of the common broom, 


| which was supposed to bring out, under 


Sixce the publication, on the tenth of | 
August last, of our paper on Mad Dogs, 
/ the subject has been largely discussed in 
| the Times, curiously mixed up, however, 
with the venom of serpents, with which it 
has no connexion whatever, except in the 
infliction of death by the bite of an animal. 
Still we may note that Mr. Skinner, late 
Commissioner of Public Works, Ceylon, 
successfully employed, to neutralise the | 


the tongue, pustules containing the virus 
of canine madness. As fast as they ap- 
peared, the pustules were cauterised with a 


| red-hot wire; after which, the patient used 


a gargle of broom decoction. The girl 
died on the seventh day, whilst the four- 


teen were cured in six weeks. Three years 
| afterwards, Marochetti beheld the fortu- 
| nate fourteen in the enjoyment of all their 


faculties. 
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Another highly-recommended antidote 
has been supplied by the island of Salamis. 
Tt consists of two ingredients; one, a pow- 
dered fly, milabris greeca, which the native 
monks say was employed by Hippocrates 
for blisters ; the second a plant, cynanchum 
erectum, mingled in the proportion of two 
parts of the latter to one of the former. 
A strong dose, taken every second or third 
day after the bite, produces effects similar 
to those of cantharides—that is, very dan- 
gerous effects. A more promising Greek 
remedy is the cauterisation of the wound 
with boiling oil. By converting the tissues 
into a dense mass, and so arresting the 
absorption of the virus, this caustic may 
perhaps act more efficaciously than the 
ordinary methods. Much would depend 
on the manipulation. It is clear, at least, 
that a skilful surgeon would be more hu- 
mane, if not more successful, in his treat- 
ment than an ignorant empiric. 

An interesting attempt has been made 
to ascertain whether canine madness be 
hereditary. Two bitches, bitten by a mad 
dog, and near their time of littering, were 
taken to the veterinary school at Alfort. 
Each of these poor creatures was shut up 
in a spacious box enclosed by solid iron 
bars, and violent symptoms of madness 
were speedily manifested. They tried to 
attack every one who approached their 
prison; they broke their teeth in fruitless 
attempts to bite the bars of their cage; 
while their bristling hair, blood-shot eyes, 
and foaming mouth, became still more 
frightful whenever any liquid was presented 
to them. 

After their pups came into the world, the 
struggle between the disease and the senti- 
ment of maternity appears to have been a 
touching spectacle. Sometimes, calm and 
gentle, they allowed their little ones to 
suck, licking them tenderly, and sheltering 
them beneath their own feverish bodies. 
Sometimes madness got the upper hand, 
and their rage was more furious than ever 
until one of their young ones uttered a 
cry. The sound brought them to them- 
selves, and was followed by the manifesta- 
tion of every sign of affection. But nature 
could hold out no longer. On successive 
mornings they were both found dead. 

The bodies of the mothers being re- 
moved, the pups were supplied with milk, 
which they lapped greedily. Hopes were 
entertained that they would decide the 
question whether the virus that had de- 
stroyed their parents had entered into their 
own circulation. But in spite of every 





attention they all shortly afterwards re. 
fused to take nourishment, and died one by 
one, with slight convulsions, from which 
no clear conclusion could be drawn. The 
experiment furnished no. additional clue to 
the mystery of canine madness. 

The Memoirs of the Paris Royal Society 
of Medicine contain a case which is ana- 
logous to that of Alfort, but goes further, 
because it resulted in a cure, as well as 
proved that hydrophobia is not neces- 
sarily transmitted to the offspring of the 
sufferer. 

The experimenter was a surgeon named 
Beudon, practising at Grand Andelys. On 
the 5th of June, 1777, he found the house- 
hold of a country patient in great alarm. 
A powerful house-dog had been bitten by 
a mad dog some time beforehand. They 
had applied the popular remedies of burn- 
ing or branding him on the forehead, and 
giving him an omelette containing a mix- 
ture of oyster shells. In spite of these 
precautions, that very day he was seized 
with a sudden fit of rage, attacked a sow 
who was shortly to farrow, opening a large 
wound in her thigh, and then fell on a little 
dog, wounding him in the neck, and tearing 
off half one of his ears. The owner of the 
two injured animals ordered them both to 
be killed, but, at the surgeon’s earnest re- 
quest, allowed them to be shut up for ex- 
periment, on condition that no one should 
be called upon to take part in the treat- 
ment, 

The sow was confined in a stable, and a 
hole was made in the boarded floor above 
it, that she might be inspected every day. 
She was fed by means of a stone trough, 
one end of which was in the stable-yard, 
the other inside the stable. For five days 
she ate nearly as usual; but on the sixth 
remained standing over her food, and so 
continued for three days without taking 
anything. On the tenth day she was seized 
with sudden fury. Her eyes glittered ; 
she foamed at the mouth, rushing about 
the stable, and every now and then attack- 
ing a large block of wood. The fit lasted 
seven hours, when the poor creature became 
calm, and lay down. 

Of this change Monsieur Beudon took ad- 
vantage to administer his remedy. He let 
down into the stable a copper containing 
seven pints of strong hot vinegar, and then 
closed every hole in the stable to prevent 
communication with the external air. He 
posted a servant at the door to listen if the 
sow made any movement. In the course 
of an hour he reported that he thought he 
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heard her drinking. On peeping in, the | 
sow, in fact, was on her legs, greedily | 
drinking the vinegar in the copper. Bran, | 
moistened with vinegar, was thrust into | 
the trough ; next morning it was all gone. 
They continued to mix her food with 
vinegar; her drink consisted of equal por- | 
tions of vinegar and water sweetened with | 
honey, with a small quantity of barley- 


| meal added. The same diet was continucd | 
| until she farrowed, and for a month after- 


wards; and then, as she had no further fit 
of rage, and the little pigs seemed in ex- 
cellent health, the family were let out into 
a walled-in yard, and simply fed like other 
pigs, until the young ones, showing no 
symptom of hydrophobia, were sold off to 
some venturesome purchaser. Nor did their 
mother suffer any relapse. 

The little dog that had been bitten, was 
caught and tied up in a room, and its 
wounds daily washed with salt and water, 
until they healed. Every day it was ex- 
posed to the fumes of vinegar, and it had 
vinegar given it to drink. During the | 
month that this regimen was continued, the 
little dog remained free from any attack. 

The big dog, who was the cause of all 
these disasters, and who had been pursued 
in vain while the fit was on him, returned 
to his kennel two days afterwards. With 
some difficulty the servant who usually fed 
him was persuaded to chain him up. He 
was then supplied with soup and water. 
He ate very little for four days, and then re- 
mained eight-and-forty hours without food. 
All that while he was sometimes standing 
and sometimes lying; his mouth was hualf- 
open, his eyes glittered, his respiration was 
very laboured. On the morning of the | 
seventh day, they found him biting his 
chain, and the stones in his kennel; he was 
bathed in sweat (?), and his mouth was 
full of bloody foam. These symptoms lasted 
six-and-thirty hours, when he lay down 
quietly, stretched out at his full length. 
Advantage was taken of the interval to 
thrust into his kennel, with a long pole, a 
copper full of almost boiling vinegar. The 
kennel was covered with a thick cloth, to 
keep in the fumes, for an hour, when the 
covering was removed. The patient was 
found sitting on his hind quarters, licking 
his fore paws, which had been hurt during | 
his convulsive efforts. He was then treated | 
to very thin soup, made of butter, bread, | 
and vinegar. This diet, and daily vinegar | 
vapour baths, were daily administered. He 
suffered no fresh attack. The sow hada 
litter of pigs after her recovery ; the little 





‘it is streaming with 


dog continued as cheerful as his best 
friends could wish. 

According to this, vinegar is a specific 
against hydrophobia. At any rate, it is a 
less desperate antidote than wourali poison 
(recommended by the late Charles Water- 
ton), the bites of vipers, and other venom. 
But so many simple remedies have like- 
wise been vaunted as specifics, that—con- 
firmed and manifest hydrophobia still re- 
maining terribly difficult, if not impossible, 
to cure—we are driven to the conclusion 
either that the cases cited were not cases 
of real canine madness, or that a specific 
which is effectual in some cases, is useless 
in others, and is therefore no specific at all. 
But have acids been fairly tested as anti- 
dotes to this dreadful bane ? 

As a precaution, the muzzle is a delusion 
and a snare. The great difficulty in doctor- 
ing both infants and animals arises from 
neither of them being able to describe their 
own symptoms and sensations. Now, if 
Dash could talk to his veterinary surgeon, 
he might reasonably express himself as 
follows : 

“Keep your muzzles to yourself, dear 
doctor. There would be more sense, often, 
in muzzling men than in muzzling dogs. 
In nmiy canine organisation, nature has 
given me sudorific glands nowhere but in 
my tongue. It is there that takes place 
with me, good doctor, the grand and im- 
portant function of transpiration, which is 
indispensable to every living quidruped. 
In the greatest heats, after the most 
fatiguing runs, touch my skin, doctor, and 
it is always dry; look at my tongue, and 
fluid. But your 
muzzle checks this natural excretion. Un- 


| able to find its only outlet, it is retained, 
| corrupting my humours and my blood, and 


giving me that terrible malady to which 


| my dearest friends will be the first to fall 


victims. Madness is rare, doctor, with 
hounds and sporting dogs that are never 
muzzled; still rarer in the East, where 
dogs live at perfect liberty. Nine cases 
out of ten occur with domestic in-door 
dogs, which are subjected to all sorts of 
annoying restraints. My belief, doctor, is 
that muzzling has never hindered the evil, 
but may have frequently engendered it.” 

The last words of a French farmer who 
died of hydrophobia, but who retained his 
faculties until death released him, were, 
“ Keep no more dogs. Have nothing more 
to do with dogs, in any way.” 

To follow out thisadvice, as a general rule, 
would be next to impossible. In spite of 
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the occasional fatal accidents which result | 
from our companionship with the canine | 
races, men neither can nor will banish the 

dog from their intimacy. A great point of | 
conduct is, while using the good things | 
given by Providence, not to abuse them. | 
We may employ the strength, the swift- | 
ness, the instincts, and the fidelity of dogs, | 
without raising them to the personal favour 
which would be more appropriately be- 
stowed on a child. There should be a limit 
to the affection lavished even on a lap-dog. 
A very large proportion of fatal cases have 
resulted from the over-fondling of four- 
footed favourites. The poor affectionate 
creature, quite unconscious of evil, and with 
the worst symptoms of madness yet unde- 
veloped, has only to respond to its master’s 
caresses to inflict fatal injury. A cut, a 
scratch, a pin-prick, a crack,, a little bit of 
skin abraded, may allow half a drop of 
saliva to be absorbed into the system, and 
the victim’s death-warrant is irrevocably 
signed. A whole string of cases might be 
quoted. For instance, Baldus (Peter), one 
of the most celebrated jurisconsults of his 
time, whose reputation induced the Duke 
of Milan to invite him to grace the Uni- 
versity of Pavia, died miserably on the 
28th of April, 1400, at the age of seventy- 
six. <A little dog whom he constantly 
caressed, and frequently kissed, had bitten 
him on the lip. 

Hydrophobia is not the only brutes’ 
disease capable of infecting men and wo- 
men. Glanders, to which the horse is sub- 
| ject, is as incurable in its issue, both to 
man and beast, as hydrophobia; and if 
people kissed horses as frequently as they 
kiss dogs, human cases of glanders (now 
rare, but still occasional) might be nearly 
as frequent as hydrophobia, although per- 
haps not quite so; because the glandered 
horse, in its utter repulsiveness, itself gives 
a warning which is not afforded during the 
insidious commencement of canine mad- 
ness. Sensible as both horses and dogs 
are of the blandishments of a human caress, 
there is no reason in risking our lives for the 
questionable amusement of kissing a brute. 

And as we would avoid and escape every 
probability of hydrophobia, so should we 
refrain (if through no better motive) from 
all needless cruelty to dogs, all ill-natnred 
teasing, all putting them to unworthy uses 
and unsuitable employments, as well as from 
long-continued and irritating confinement. 
If the human brutes who get up dog-fights 
are now and then bitten in the course 





of the fray, they deserve little cemmisera- 


tion, in spite of the severity of the punish- 
ment, when it does come to a punishment. | 
For vehicles drawn by dogs, the plea of 
their owners having a living to get, and 
that the welfare of dogs is of less im- | 
portance than the prosperity of men, may 
be urged with more plausibility. Never- 
theless, be it remembered that, in our lati- 
tude, the dog is adapted neither for a beast 

of draught nor of burden. The structure 


of his feet and the constitution of his skin 
unfit him for such tasks; and if we will 
rebel against Nature’s arrangements, we 
must take the consequences. 
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Seeme Martin Gurwood’s attitude of | 
despair, and the horror-stricken expression | 
on Humphrey Statham’s face, Pauline | 
started back in amazement. 

“ Ts it possible,” she cried, “that some | 
one has been beforehand with me, that you | 
already know the news I bring? But no, 
that could not be.” 

She addressed herself to Martin, but, | 
after a brief glance at her, he had resumed | 
his former attitude, and it was Statham who | 
replied. 

“You find us talking over a matter | 
which has caused great surprise and pain 
to both of us, but it is not one,”’ he added 
quickly, seeing her start, “in which, Ma- 
dame Du Tertre, you could be interested, or 
of which, indeed, you could have any know- 
ledge. You appear to have some communi- 
cation to make to us—does it concern Mrs. 
Claxton ?”’ 

“It does indeed,” cried Pauline, with 
a deep sigh, and more than ever discon- | 
certed at a glimpse of Martin Gurwood’s | 
tear-blurred face, which he lifted up as he 
heard her words, “ it does indeed.” 

Martin did not say a word, but kept his 
eyes upon her with a hard, stony gaze. 
But Humphrey Statham cried out: 

“* For God’s sake, woman, speak, and do | 
not keep us longer in suspense! Is Alice 
ill—has anything happened to her ?” 

“ What has happened to her you will be 
able to guess, when you read this slip of 
paper, which, on my return from a false 
errand on which I had been lured, I found 
in an envelope addressed to me.” 
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She handed him a note as she spoke. 
Humphrey Statham took it, and read the 
following words in Alice’s handwriting : 

“ T have found you and your accomplices 
out! I know my exact position now, and 
can guess why I was prevented from seeing 
John after his death !” 

“ Good Heavens, what can this mean ?” 
cried Martin Gurwood, after Statham had 
read aloud the words of the note. 

“ Mean !” said Statham. “ There is one 
portion of it, at all events, which is suffi- 
ciently intelligible. ‘I know my exact 
| position now.’ She has learned what we 
have been so long endeavouring to hide 
| from her! She knows the true relation 
| in which she stood with Mr. Calverley.” 

“ Merciful powers, do you think so?” 
cried Martin. 

“What other meaning could that phrase 
convey?” said Humphrey Statham. “I 
| have no doubt of it, and I think Madame 
| Du Tertre is of my opinion; are you not, 
| madame ?” 

‘“* | am, indeed,”’ said Pauline. 

“ But where can Alice have learned the 
secret P” said Martin; ‘‘ who can have 


| told it to her ?” 
| “TI have no donbt on that point either,” 
said Pauline; “ it must have been told to 


| her by Mr. Wetter.” 
“ Wetter !” cried Martin and Humphrey 
| both at the same time. 

“Mr. Henrich Wetter,” repeated Pan- 
line. “ It was he who beguiled me into 
the City upon a false pretence, and on my 
| return home I learned from the servant, 
| that he had been at the house during my 
| absence, and had a long interview with her 
mistress. Then I perceived at once that I 
had been got out of the way for this very 
|| purpose.” 
| “ Your suspicions of this man seem to 
|| have been right,” said Martin, turning to 
Humphrey Statham, and speaking slowly, 
| “though they did not point in that direc- 
tion.” 

“ Yes, as I told you before, I knew him 
| to be a bad fellow, and a particularly un- 
desirable acquaintance for Mrs. Claxton,” 
said Statham. ‘“ But I confess, Madame 
| Du Tertre, that I do not yet see why you 
should fix upon Mr. Wetter as the guilty 
person in the present instance, inde- 
| pendently, that is to say, of the fact that 
he was with Mrs. Claxton in the interval 
between your leaving home and your return, 
during which she seems to have acquired 
this information. I should not have 
thought that Wetter could have known 





anything about the Calverley and Claxton 
mystery !”’ 

“He knows everything that he wants to 
know,” cried Pauline with energy; “he is 
a fiend, a clever, merciless fiend. If it 
were his interest—and it was, as I happen 
to know—to make himself acquainted with 
Alice’s history, he would learn it at what- 
ever cost of money, patience, and trouble! 
It is he that has done this and no one else, 
be sure of that.” 

“We must allow then, I suppose,” said 
Humphrey Stathain, referring to the paper 
which he still held in his hand, “ that the 
discovery which Mrs. Claxton claims to 
have made is that of her relations with 
Mr. Calverley, and it seems likely that she 
gained the information from Mr. Wetter, 
who gave it her for his own purpose. I 
take only a subordinate part in the matter, 
Martin, as your friend, but it strikes me 
that it is for you, as Alice’s guardian, to ask 
Madame Du Tertre, who has evidently a 
bad opinion—worse than mine almost—of 
Mr. Wetter, why, having that opinion, she 
introduced this man to Alice, and suffered 
him to become intimate at Pollington- 
terrace.” 

“Why did you do this ?” cried Martin, 
turning almost fiercely upon her. ‘“ You 
say yourself that this is a bad man, and 
that nothing will stop him when his mind 
is once made up to the commission of 
no matter what crime, and yet you bring 
him to the house and present him to this 
girl, whom it was so necessary to shield 
and protect.” 

He spoke so wrathfully that Statham 
looked up in surprise at his friend, and 
then glancing with pity at the shrinking 
figure of Pauline, said, in mitigation : 

‘You must recollect that Mr. Wetter 
discovered Madame Du Tertre’s address by 
accident, and that he was her cousin !”’ 

“He is not my cousin,” said Pauline, in 
a low subdued voice, gazing at Martin with 
tearful eyes. “I deceived you in that state- 
ment, as in many others about Mr. Wetter, 
and about myself.” 

“Not your cousin,” said Martin; “ why 
then did you represent him to be so ?” 

“Because he insisted on it,”’ said Pau- 
line, gesticulating freely ; “ because he had 
a certain hold over me which I could not 
shake off, and which he would have ex- 
ercised to my detriment if I had not impli- 
citly obeyed him.” 

* But how could he have done anything 
to your detriment so far as we were con- 
cerned ?” asked Martin. 
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“Very easily,” replied Pauline. “It was 
my earnest desire for—for several reasons, 
to live in the house with Alice as her com- 
panion. Mr. Wetter would have prevented 
that.” 

“ How could he have done so ?” 

“By exercising the influence which he 
possessed, and which lay in his acquaint- 
ance with a portion of my early life. He 
would have told you what he knew of me, 
and you would not have suffered me to 
remain with Alice.” 

“You mean to say 
with a certain shrinking. 

“Oh, don’t mistake me,” she inter- 
rupted; “I was never wicked as you seem 
to imagine, only the manner of my bring- 
ing up, and the associations of my youth 
were such that, if you had known them, 
you might not have thought me a desirable 
companion for your friend.” 

* Let me ask you one question, Madame 
Du Tertre,”’ said Humphrey Statham. “ Up 
to this crisis you have undoubtedly dis- 
charged your duties with fidelity, and 
proved yourself to be Alice Claxton’s warm 
and excellent friend. But what first in- 
duced you to seek for that post of com- 
panion—what made you desire to ally your- 
self so closely with this young woman ?”’ 

“What first influenced me to seek her 
out ?” said Pauline; “not love for her, you 
may be assured of that. When first I saw 
this girl who has played such a part in my 
life, her head was resting on the shoulder 
of a man who, in bidding her adieu, bent 
down to kiss her upturned face, down 
which the tears were rolling. And that 
man was my husband.” 

“Your husband !”’ cried Martin. 

“ My husband, who is now dead. I 
knew not who the girl was; I had never 
seen her before; I had never heard of the 
existence of any one between whom and 
my husband there could properly exist 
such familiarity, and I at once jumped to 
the conclusion that he was her lover, and 
I hated her accordingly.” 

** But you have satisfied yourself that 
that was not the case ?” asked Humphrey 
Statham, hurriedly. 

“Oh, yes,” said Pauline; “ but not until 
a long time after I first saw them together ; 
not until, so far as one of them was con- 
cerned, any feeling of mine was useless. I 
determined that if ever I saw this woman 
again I would be revenged upon her! For- 
tune stood my friend; I did see her; I be- 
came acquainted with the mystery of her 
story, and thus supplied myself with a 
weapon which could at any time be made 


? cried Martin, 





fatal to her; I won your confidence,” turn. 
ing to Martin, “and made myself necessary 
to you all, and then, and not till then, did I 
discover how ill-founded and unjust had 
been my suspicions ; not till then did I learn, 
by the merest accident, that Alice was my 
husband’s sister.” 

“ Alice your husband’s sister?” cried 
Martin Gurwood, in amazement. ‘“ And 
you were not aware of that fact until, 
animated by false suspicions, you had laid 
yourself out for revenge upon her ?” 

“Not until I had gained your confi- 
dence,” said Pauline, “or at least taken 
the first steps towards gaining it. Not 
until that night at Hendon, when I was 
left alone with her, and when, while she 
was under the influence of the narcotic, I 
looked through her papers—you see I am 
speaking frankly now, and am desirous of 
hiding nothing, however mach to my own 
disadvantage it may be—and discovered 
her relationship to my dead husband.” 

“Who was your husband ?” said Martin 
Gurwood, in a softened voice. 

“ Tt is not likely that you ever heard of | 
him,” replied Pauline. “His name was | 
Durham. In his last days he had some | 
connexion with the house of Calverley and 
Company, being sent out as an agent to re- 
present them in Ceylon.” 

“ Durham!” cried Martin Gurwood. 
“Surely I have some recollection of that | 
name. Yes; I remember it all now. He 
was the man who mysteriously disappeared 
from on board one of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s ships, and who was || 
supposed to have fallen overboard and beer | 
drowned on his passage out.” 

“‘ The same,”’ said Pauline; “he was my | 
husband.” 

“ Durham!” cried Statham. 
was his Christian name ?” 

“Thomas. All his friends knew him as | 
Tom Durham.”’ 

“Tom Durham; I knew him well, at 
one time intimately ; but I had no idea that 
he was married, much less that you were 
his wife. I recollect now reading the 
paragraph about his supposed drowning 
the last time I left London on my holi- 
day.” 

“ You knew Tom Durham well ?” cried 
Pauline, clasping her hands. “Mon Dieu, 
I see it all! You are the H.S., whose 
letter I have here !” 

As she spoke she took a pocket-book 
from the bosom of her dress, and from it 
extracted a paper, which she handed to 
Statham. 

“ That is my handwriting, surely,” said 


“ What | 
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Humphrey, running his eyes over the docu- 
ment. “Init I acknowledge the receipt of 
a packet which I promised to take care of, 
and declare I will not give it up save to Tom 
himself, or to some person duly accredited 
by him. The packet is in that iron safe, 
where it has remained ever since.” 

“What do you imagine it contains?” 
asked Martin. 

“T have not the remotest idea,” replied 
his friend. “‘ As you will see by a perusal 
of this paper, Tom Durham offered to in- 
form me, but I declined to receive his con- 
fidence, partly because I thought my ig- 
norance might be of service to him, partly 
to prevent myself being compromised.” 

“Do you think it could have any bear- 
ing upon Alice ?” asked Pauline. 

“If I thought so, I should not hesitate 
for an instant to place it in your hands! 
Whatever may have been the motive by 
which you were actuated at first, you have 
been a sure and steady friend to that poor 
girl, and I have perfect reliance on you.” 

“This poor man, Durham, will now 
never come to claim the packet himself,” 
said Martin Gurwood, “and his widow is 
plainly his nearest representative. If there 
be anything in it which concerns Mrs. 
Claxton, we should never forgive ourselves 
for not having taken advantage of the in- 
formation which it may contain.” 

“ You think then, perhaps, on the whole 
I should be justified im handing it to Ma- 
dame Du I mean to this lady,” said 
Statham. 

“ Certainly, I think so.” 

“So be it,” said Statham, walking round 
to the desk at which Martin was seated, 
and taking from the top drawer a key, 
with which he proceeeded to unlock the 
iron safe. ‘‘There it is,” he added, “duly 
marked ‘ Akhbar K,’ and exactly in the 
same condition as when I received it from 
poor Tom’s messenger.” 

And with these words he placed a packet 
in Pauline’s hands. 

She broke the seals, and the outside 
cover fell to the ground. Its contents were 
two sheets of paper, one closely written. 

“There is nothing but this,” she said, 
looking through it, then turning to Mr. 
Statham, “it will be as well, perhaps,” 
she said, ‘‘ if you were to read it aloud.” 

Humphrey took the paper from her hand 
and read as follows: 


, 


“ My pEAR Humpurey STATHAM,— Within 
a week after this reaches you I shall have 
left England for what may possibly prove 
a very long absence, and although I am 





pretty well accustomed to a roving life, 
and have been so busy that I have never had 
time to be superstitious, I, for the first time, 
feel a desire to leave my affairs as much in 
order as possible, and to put as good a polish 
on my name as that name will bear. 

“ After all, however, I do not see that I 
need inflict a true and particular history 
of my life and adventures upon a man so 
busied as yourself. It would not be very 
edifying reading, my dear Statham, nor do 
I imagine that being mixed up in any way 
with my affairs would be likely to do you 
much good with the governor of the Bank 
of England or the directors of Lloyd’s. I 
scareely know how you, a steady, prosper- 
ous man of business, ever managed to 
continue your friendship with a harum- 
scarum fellow like myself! It was all 
very well in the early days when we were 
lads together, and you were madly in love 
with that Leeds milliner-girl ’»—Humphrey 
Statham’s voice changed as he read the 
passage—“ but now you are settled and 
respectable, and I am as great a ne’er-do- 
weel as ever! 

“Not quite so great, perhaps, you will 
think, when you see that I am going to 
try to make amends for one wrong which 
I have done. I shall not bother you with 
anything else, my dear Statham ; but I will 
leave this one matter in your hands, and 
I am sure that if any question about it 
ever arises, you will look to it and see it 
put straight for the sake of our old friend- 
ship, and don’t break down or give it up 
because I seem to come out rather rough 
at the first, dear old man. Read it through 
and stand by me. 

“You do not know—nor any one else 
scarcely for the matter of that—that I 
have a half-sister, the sweetest, prettiest, 
dearest, and most innocent little creature 
that ever shed sunshine on a household! 
She didn’t shed it long on ours though, 
for as soon as she was old enough she was 
sent away to earn her own living, which 
she did by becoming governess im a 
Quaker’s family at York. I was fond of 
her—very fond in my odd way— but I 
never saw much of her, as I was always 
rambling about, and when, after a return 
from an absence of many months, I heard 
that Alice was married to an elderly man, 
named Claxton, who was well off, and lived 
in comfort near London, I thought it was 
a good job for her, and troubled myself 
but little more about the matter. 

‘“‘ But one day, no matter how, my suspi- 
cions were aroused. I made inquiries, and 
—to cut the matter short—I discovered 
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that the respectable Mr. Claxton, to whom 
I had heard Alice was married, was a City 
merchant, whose real name was Calverley, 
and who had already a wife. I never 
doubted Alice for a moment; I knew the 
girl too well for that. I felt certain this 
old scoundrel had deceived her, and, as they 
say in the States, ‘I went for him.’ 

“There’s no use denying it, Humphrey, 
T acted like a mean hound ; but what was I 
to do? I was always so infernally hard up! 
I brought the old boy to his bearings, and 
made him confess that he had acted a ruf- 
fian’s part. And then I ought to have killed 
him I suppose! But I didn’t. He pointed 
out to me that Alice was in perfect igno- 
rance of her real position, that to be in- 
formed of it would probably be her death. 
And then—he is a tremendously knowing 
old bird—he made certain suggestions 
about improving my financial position and 
getting me regular employment, and giving 
me a certain sum of money down, so that 
somehow I listened to him more quietly 
than I was at first disposed to do. Not 
that 1 wasn’t excessively indignant on 
Alice’s account! Don’t make any mistake 
about that. I told old Calverley that he 
had done her a wrong which must be set 
right so far as lay in his power, and I made 
him write out a paper at my dictation and 
sign it in full, with his head-clerk as wit- 
ness to the signature. Of course the clerk 
did not know the contents of the document, 
but he saw his master sign it, and put his 
own nameas witness. This was done two 
days ago, just at the time when they had 
been writing a lot of letters in the office 
about my taking up their agency in Ceylon, 
and no doubt he thought it had something 
to do with that. I shall enclose that paper 
in this letter, and you can use it in case of 
need. Not that I think old Calverley will 
go away from his word; in the first place, 
because notwithstanding this rascally trick 
he has played poor Alice, he seems a decent 
kind of fellow, and in the next, because he 
would be afraid to, so long as I am to the 
fore. But something might happen to him 
or to me, and then the paper would be 
useful. 

“Here is the whole story, Humphrey, 

‘confided to your common sense and judg- 
ment, to act with as you think best, by 
‘Your old friend, 
“Tom DurHam. 


“Something has happened to both of 


| them,” said Humphrey Statham, solemnly, 
| picking up the paper which had fluttered to 
‘the ground. ‘ Now let us look at the en. 
closure : 


“T, John Calverley, merchant, of Minc- 
ing-lane and Great Walpole-street, do 
hereby freely confess that having made the 
acquaintance of Alice Durham, to whom I 
represented myself as a bachelor of the 
name of Claxton, I married the said Alice 
Durham at the church of Saint Nicholas, 
at Ousegate, in the city of York, I being, 
at the same time, a married man, and 
having a wife then, and now, living. And 
I solemnly swear, and hereby set forth, 
that the said Alice Durham, now known as 
Alice Claxton, was deceived by me, had no 
knowledge of my former marriage, or of 
my name being other than that which I 
gave her, but fully and firmly believes 
herself to be my true and lawful wife. 

“ This I swear, 
“ Joun CALVERLEY. 


“ Witness, Thomas J. — 
“ Head clerk to Messrs. Calverley and Co.” 


“That appears to me decisive as an as- 
sertion of Alice’s innocence,”’ said Martin 
Gurwood, looking round as Humphrey 
finished reading. 

“To most persons it would be so,” said 
Statham ; “ but Mrs. Calverley, with whom 
we chiefly have to deal, is not of the ordi- 
nary stamp. It will be advisable, how- 
ever, I think, that we should see her at 
once, taking this document with us. If 
Madame Du—if Mrs. Durham’s suspicions 
of Mr. Wetter are well founded, he will not 
have uttered his bark without being prepared 
to bite, and it is probably to Mrs. Calverley 
that he will first address himself.” 

*“Do you wish me to accompany you ?” 
asked Pauline. 

“No,” said Statham, “I think you had 
better return home.” 

“T think so too,” said Martin; “ your 
sister may be expecting you.” 

Her sister! In her broken condition it 
was some small comfort to Pauline to hear 
the acknowledgment of that connexion 
from Martin’s lips. 
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